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EDITORIAL 


Recent issues of THE STUDENT Wor tp have frequently men- 
tioned Russia. For a study of opinion within the World’s Student 
Christian Federation reference should be made particularly to the 
sections entitled Thinking Ahead as Christians in the Third 
Quarter, 1943, Fourth Quarter, 1943, and First Quarter, 1944, 
where accounts of international discussions in Britain, Switzer- 
land, North America, and elsewhere, will be found. The term, 
enigma, has been used more than once in relation to Russia, and tt 
expresses the double process of attraction to, and failure to make 
intelligent contact with, the problem of Russia’s new presence in 
the world scene. But there is everywhere.manifested a positive 
interest in the problem, and a determuination not to let it escape us. 

Realising that only a limited group of people 1s taking part in 
these discussions, and that certain voices are noticeably absent, and 
realising also that no one person necessarily holds all the views 
expressed by many, we may perhaps trace further the paradoxical 
nature of the discussion. A summary night run like this: as 
‘ regards politics, admuration for Russia’s fight against nazism, 
and hesitation as to her post-war intentions; as regards society, 
admiration for the achievements of Russia, and a bad conscience 
as to the failures of the democracies; as regards communist 
theory, interest in its relation to Christianity, and distrust 
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of its humanist basis; as regards Christianity, encouragement in 
news of the strength and official recognition of Christian forces, 
and indignation at past treatment of Christians, ‘especially of our 
fellow-members in the Baltic countries. The articles, the travel 
diary, and three of the reviews assembled in this issue of THE 
StuDENT Wort represent a wide variety of viewpoints, though 
by no means all that could be expressed in other than war 
conditions. The hope is that they will lead us towards an under- 
standing of Russia. 

But as Christians our desire to understand cannot be detached, 
and judicial; it must be governed by our intense desire to have the 
partnership of our Russian Christian fellow-students in the mas- 
sionary and reconciling tasks of the Federation. Every Federa- 
tion discussion in the last few years has ended on that note, and 
this is essential, if our consideration of other aspects of the prob- 
lem is not to be dilettante, or impertinent. Happily we have never 
lost contact with Russian students, and the relation between the 
Russian Student Christian Movement in emigration and the rest 
of the Federation in the last twenty-five years has been a mutual 
blessing. Now, as one of the three constituent organisations in 
World Student Relief, we rejoice in real, if limited, contacts with 
Russian students in Russia, where funds have gone from the 
United States to assist uprooted universities, and in internment 
camps in Finland, Sweden, Germany and Switzerland, to which 
books and materials for study have been sent from Geneva and 
Stockholm. As we have this great privilege of serving Russian 
students who have given so much for their country, let us continue 
to pray that ways may open up for contact once again with our 
fellow Christians in the service of our common Master. 


* * * * * * 


The renewal of deadly warfare between Russia and Finland, 
while these pages were in the press, reminds us of the tragic way 
in which war strikes across the lines of Christian fellowship; and 
emphasises the equivocal nature of the present conflict. At the 
same time it helps us to realise the extreme urgency of the 
problem we are discussing. 

R..C. M. 
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Russia and Christians of the West 
Joun C. BENNETT 


American and British Christians know that co-operation 
between their nations and Russia is the foundation of any toler- 
able world order after the war. Yet many of them are troubled 
because they are aware of the temptation to be silent concerning 
their disapproval of specific Russian policies in order to avoid 
doing anything that might endanger such co-operation. I believe 
that the only way which we can find out of this difficulty is to 
attack all of the deeper causes of hostility toward Russia, while 
we speak frankly about such specific problems as the religious 
freedom of the Baltic nations and the treatment of German 
prisoners after the war. Such criticisms of Russian policy are 
dangerous chiefly because they encourage obsessions of hostility — 
and, if we make them, we have an obligation to do everything 
in our power to counteract those obsessions. If we do that, we 
may hope that the fears that have long controlled the Russian 
attitude toward the western nations may also be undercut. 

I think that in Britain the obsessions of hostility have been 
overcome to an extraordinary degree. Also, I have noted a very 
different and more open attitude toward Russia in the articles in 
The Student World which have come from the European con- 
tinent. I fear that in America there has been much less change 
in this respect. There are still many very influential groups 
which foment anti-Russian feeling here. All together they may 
still be a minority of the people. They are found among one 
wing of American business on the right, and among socialists 
and others on the left who hate communism as a result of bitter 
experience ; among Roman Catholics who have generally accepted 
the position of the Roman Church on this subject, a position 
which has so often betrayed that Church into the hands of the 
fascists; among such national groups as the Polish Americans; 
among various kinds of hate-mongers who have powerful news- 
papers with which to spread their poison. 
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I owe this distinctiori between specific criticisms of Russian 
policy and obsessions of hostility against Russia to a refugee 
scholar who has himself had cause enough to distrust the com- 
munists. (Obsessions in favour of Russia as .the messianic 
nation also confuse the issue and tend to encourage the opposite 
feelings in others.) If we do not make use of this distinction 
we may find ourselves either condoning much that goes against 
our consciences or unwittingly encouraging the kind of antt- 
Russian prejudice that can wreck the peace. It is not enough to 
be free from these obsessions ourselves; we have a responsibility 
to work against the forces which continue to foment them on a 
large scale. 

All criticisms of Russia in America—I speak only of America 
here but what I say applies to Britain and the western democ- 
racies generally—should be accompanied by attempts to correct 
the bias against Russia at the following points: 

1. It should be emphasised in season and out of season that 
the Russian people have the best reasons for distrusting us. The 
past policies of America and Britain have left a deposit of fear 
and suspicion in Russian minds which is entirely understandable. 
Our nations tried to destroy the Russian revolution after the last 
war. They ostracised Russia for years. More recently they 
attempted to appease Germany at the expense of Russia. Russia’s 
foreign policy for two decades has been controlled above all else 
by a sense of insecurity to which we have contributed, a sense of 
insecurity which proved to be justified by events. Many, perhaps 
most, Americans and British have forgotten this past record in 
their present enthusiasm for Russia’s part in the war but the 
Russians have not forgotten those years of ostracism. 

2. It should be remembered that, whatever may be the merits 
of the case in particular border disputes, the Russians have as 
good a right as any other nation to make sure that their 
immediate neighbors are not a menace to their security. Eastern 
_ Europe is as important to Russian security as Central America 
and the Caribbean are to American security. 

3. Christians have a special interest in refusing to allow the 
hostility against Russia to be inflamed because of the religious 
conflict between communism and Christianity. The Roman 
Catholic Church has been responsible for making political con- 
flicts into religious conflicts because of its blind hatred of com- 
munism. It has never understood that the atheism of communism 
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is in part a judgment upon the Church. Individual Catholics 
have recognised this but not the Church. Protestantism has been 
more receptive to this point of view. The Oxford Conference 
in a very discriminating statement said: “The Churches must 
not regard an attack directed against themselves as an attack 
directed against God. They must acknowledge that God has 
spoken to their conscience through these movements by revealing 
through them the real situation of millions of their members.’” 
The Conference went on to show specific points of conflict 
between Christianity and communism, but it avoided the kind of 
self-righteous condemnation of the communist movement which 
prevents repentance on the part of Christians for their part in 
creating a situation which convinced multitudes of people that 
they had to choose between revolution and Christian faith. 

Other articles in this journal examine the religious develop- 
ments in Russia. It does appear that the godless movement 
failed to win the Russian people, that the Church in Russia has 
greater advantages than it has had since the revolution, that 
communist propaganda inside or outside of Russia will not be 
directed against Christianity. There will be problems of religious 
liberty, perhaps especially for Protestant churches under Russian 
rule, but there is now no reason to assume that those problems 
are insoluble. With an increase of security it is probable that 
the Russian people, and others who are under the control of the 
Soviet government, will have increasing cultural and religious 
freedom. 

4. Another emphasis that must accompany all specific criti- 
cisms of Russian policy is that we should seek to overcome the 
fear of Russia that is based upon the difference between the 
Russian social and economic system and ours. In some respects 
Russia has a better record than America. That is true of its 
attitude toward minority races. It is also true of its effort to 
plan its economy in the interests of the well-being and security 
of the people. The drive toward social justice remains in spite 
of concessions to individualism. I think that it needs to be said 
continually that neither Russia nor America has found the right 
balance between freedom for the individual and social control 
in the interests of the whole community. We in America have 
not found a way of making a high level of employment stable 
apart from a war economy. Russia has not found out how to 
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safeguard the freedom and dignity of the individual. Surely 
there is no place for blind antagonism between those who live 
under these two systems when both are so obviously defective. 


° ° , . . 


I do not want to suggest that it will be easy to counteract 
the obsessions against Russia. They are deeply rooted in the 
fears and resentments that no arguments can overcome. I have 
recently been struck by the contrast between the friendliness of 
many American business men toward Russia, and the hatred of 
Russia that still remains on the left because of injury at the hands 
of communists in the past. The Russian government and the 
communists in our midst still supply provocations which make 
it difficult to overcome these obsessions. The fact that there is 
no free public opinion in Russia to which the outside world can 
speak gives us all a sense of helplessness at times. But when all 
those things are admitted, it still remains true that co-operation 
with Russia is a first condition of peace, and that Christians in 
America and the nations of the west have a chance to make a 
contribution to that co-operation along the lines which I have 
suggested. 

Why do I speak in this special way of Christians? Because 
they should have the humility to see the extent to which their 
own nations are responsible for Russia’s sense of insecurity; 
because they should have a constructive interest in Russia’s drive 
for social justice and racial equality; because they can do most 
to silence the resentment against Russia based upon religious 
grounds and because they alone can do what needs to be done 
from the Christian side to end the conflict between the revolu- 
tionary forces in the world and the Christian religion, a conflict 
which grows out of a profound misunderstanding and which 
adds a touch of fanaticism to many other conflicts. 
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The Future of Christianity in Russia 
NicoLas ZERNOV 


Russia is one of the least known countries of the modern 
world. Her people have lived for centuries in complete isolation, 
and they still have few contacts with other nations. Geography, 
history, and religion have separated Russia from both Europe and 
Asia, and made it a continent on its own. This age-long isola- 
tion, however, is coming to an end. Russia is likely to play an 
increasingly active part in international affairs. A growing 
awareness of this fact is creating a desire to know more about 
that huge dnd remote country; but the books dealing with Russia 
are usually so full of contradictions that her reputation as an 
enigmatic land has been firmly established. 


The misunderstanding of the religious situation 


Especially puzzling seems to be the Russian attitude to 
religion. Before the Communist Revolution Russia was often 
called “Holy Russia’ and her people were considered to be 
genuinely devout. The violent anti-religious campaign launched 
by the communists surprised everybody, but gradually the 
western world got used to it, and the Russians became identified 
with atheism and materialism. As soon as this opinion was 
established a new turn in the religious situation occurred. The 
old Russian Church, described as utterly dead and abandoned 
by its members, came back to life. The Soviet Government 
allowed the election of the presiding bishop, called the Patriarch. 
Huge crowds welcomed the venerable hierarch. The Archbishop 
of York, after visiting Moscow in September 1943, stated that 
he had never seen such devout congregations as in the capital of 
the godless land of the Soviets. 

These unforeseen changes from one extreme to another create 
an impression that the Russians differ radically from other people, 
and that it is impossible to understand their mentality. This 
means, of course, that any co-operation with them must present 
insurmountable difficulties. This last opinion is held by many 
people both in Europe and in America. Such conclusions, how- 
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ever, are the result of the lack of knowledge of Russia’s past, 
especially as far as the religion of her people is concerned. They 
would cease to appear enigmatic if their history were better 
understood, and their Church life were not so persistently 
misrepresented. 

One of the most conspicuous examples of such a confusion 
is provided by the generally accepted explanation of the cause 
and consequences of the conflict between the atheists and the 
believers in Russia. The popular press of the world has inter- 
preted the persecution of the Christians in Russia as a punishment 
inflicted upon a corrupt and superstitious body by a radical 
government disgusted by the sight of Church subserviency to 
the old Emperor. The whole struggle has been described as 
being between the enlightened minority of social reformers and 
the mass of ignorant peasants led by crafty, unscrupulous priests. 
A sinister “monk” called Rasputin, was usually quoted as a fitting 
illustration of the degraded state to which Russian clergy was 
reduced. The disappearance of the Church was confidently pre- 
dicted by most of the writers on Russia, who insisted that a new 
nation was born there in 1917, which had nothing in common 
with its gloomy past. 

Such an interpretation of the conflict, although it has been 
held by many western people, is entirely fortuitous, like the sup- 
posed monastic vows of Rasputin, who was neither monk nor 
priest but an ordinary married peasant. The true cause of 
religious conflict has to be sought in the irreconcilable opposition 
between modern secularism with its denial of God and the 
Christian faith in the Creator. 


The conflict between secularism and Christianity 


The communists in Russia are faithful disciples of Karl 
Marx, and they have adhered strictly to the teaching of their 
master, who, as Lenin said, incorporated the findings of German 
philosophy, of French socialism, and of English economics in 
his doctrine. Marxism came to Russia as the last word in XIXth 
century European development, and the decision of its sup- 
porters to crush out belief in God had nothing to do with the 
history of the Russian Church. Their opposition to religion 
was the logical conclusion of their conviction that God does not 
exist, and that dialectic materialism alone contains the whole 
truth. 
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There are many atheists and materialists in the West, but 
the general underestimation of the importance of religion, which 
is so typical of the pre-war Europe and America, deprived the 
adherents of this teaching of their driving power. The idea of 
religious conflict appeared ridiculous to many people in the 
West, for no other reason than their own indifference to any- 
thing which was outside their immediate material concerns. This 
state of disintegration was unknown in Russia. There both the 
atheists and the Christians believed in the truth of their doctrine, 
and recognised the vital importance of religion for the political, 
social, and economic development of mankind. They were ready, 
therefore, to fight for their convictions, and spared no efforts in 
the defence of their faith. 

The communist experiment in Russia is not only an attempt 
at a radical social reconstruction, it is also one of the most 
decisive religious revolutions in history. The audacity of the 
godless attack, the stubbornness of the Christian resistance, the 
unknown spiritual background of the country, and a skilfully 
conducted propaganda—all these factors contributed to the con- 
fusion in the minds of other nations which is still far from being 
clarified. The thing that chiefly staggers Western Christians is - 
the fact that of all countries Russia has been chosen as the battle- 
field between modern secularism and Christianity. The Christian 
West, both Roman and Protestant, is united in looking down 
upon the Christian East as inferior in its type of religion. It 
believes itself to be the centre of Christendom, and expects that 
all the main events in the evolution of Christianity will take place 
on its soil. The last twenty-five years have challenged this 
conviction, and at present the Russian Christians stand in the 
front line of the world-wide conflict between those who deny, and 
those who assert, the existence of God. 


The strength of Christianity in Russia 


Many outstanding theologians and writers of the XIXth 
century, including Dostoevsky, foresaw the coming of this clash. 
They described various causes which made the Russian Church 
the most serious opponent to the militant atheism and materialism 
of the modern age. One of them was the spiritual maturity of 
its ordinary members. Contrary to the case of many Western 
communions, Russian Orthodoxy has always been the Church 
of the people. It has never been controlled by the upper classes, 
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as usually happens in the West. The Church in Russia provides 
ample opportunity for active participation in its life to all men 
and women irrespective of their education or social standard. It 
is a Church which bases its life, not on ecclesiastical discipline, 
doctrines or sermons, but on the Eucharist and is from that point 
of view nearer to the early type of Christianity than the majority 
of Western confessions. : 


The same Russian writers, who predicted that their country 
would stand in the centre of the fierce conflict, also prophesied 
the victory of the Russian Christians, for they considered that 
the members of the Orthodox Church were brought up on sound 
and harmonious teaching. These forecasts have been justified 
in our time. For twenty-five years a determined group of com- 
munists, who ardently believed in the truth of Karl Marx’ 
teaching, have launched one attack after another on the great 
Christian stronghold represented by the Russian Church, and, 
in spite of the energy and great driving powers of the attackers, 
they have failed to overcome the Russian believers in God. All 
the most up-to-date weapons were used against religion. Educa- 
tion, the press, art, wireless, concentration camps were most 
skilfully thrown into the battle, but all these proved to be of no 
avail. The attack was conducted on a broad front. Its object 
was not the defeat of the Russian Church but the destruction of 
belief in God. Accordingly, not only all types of Christianity 
suffered, but all other religions were also hard pressed. The 
main fury, however, was directed against Eastern Orthodoxy 
for it was the strongest and most vital body of believers in 
Vio K 


It is typical that the society which was entrusted with the 
conduct of the campaign was called neither “anti-Church,” nor 
“anti-Christian” but “godless” and this name expresses well the 
nature of the struggle which went on in the Russian land. The 
Soviet Government has never published the figures in regard to 
the numbers of believers during the different stages of the battle. 
The speakers of the Godless Society, however, have on many 
occasions indicated that the substantial majority of people (up 
to two-thirds of the whole population) firmly maintained faith 
in God at the time when persecution was specially acute. There- 
fore Russia has ‘never been a godless country, and the faithful- 
ness of her people to Christ has received new proof at the time 
of the present war. The recent manifestations of the belief in 
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God, in which even the younger generation took a prominent 
place, convinced the Government that its attempt to eradicate 
religion has failed, and that a new policy has to be devised. 

The tactics of the communists in regard to religion, and 
especially to the Russian Church, have accordingly undergone 
considerable modification. Whilst in the past the godless expected 
a complete victory over the Christians, and confidently looked 
for the time when the entire country should become atheistic, 
they seem largely to have given up these optimistic hopes. They 
have accepted the unpleasant fact that the Christians are firmly 
entrenched, and are likely to remain where they are at present. 
The important step in this direction was reached in September 
1943, when the Government authorised the group of Russian 
bishops to elect as a Patriarch, Metropolitan Sergius, who was 
from 1927 the vice-guardian of the Patriarchal Throne. 


The reasons for the change in government tactics 


This decision has given rise to the statements that the conflict 
between the godless and the Christians is over, and that a new 
form of alliance between the Church and the State has been 
established. This interpretation is misleading. The laws directed 
against the religious bodies have not been repealed. There is no 
sign that the present leaders of the State have given up their 
atheism, nor has the Church acquired by this election any new 
rights which had not been previously granted to its members by 
the Constitution. The Soviet Union has always recognised the 
right of religious bodies to elect their officials. The Armenian 
and the Georgian Church have several times held elections of 
their presiding hierarchs, and the fact that the Russian Church, 
the largest of all Christian bodies, was not allowed to exercise 
this right from 1925 till 1943 was due to causes which are not 
incorporated in the Constitution, but were rooted in the bitter 
animosity of the leading communists to the Christians. 

Thus the election put the Russian Church, not above, but on 
the same level with other religious bodies in U.S.S.R. There 
are several weighty reasons which have made this act advisable 
from the point of view of the present Government. 

First of all, the war has awakened most powerfully the love 
for their country among the Russian people. Russian history is 
inseparable from their Church. The sight of the poverty and 
degradation to which it was reduced has begun to hurt even 
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those young Russian patriots who personally were standing aloof 
from Christianity. The restoration of the Patriarchate satisfies 
the growing sense of Russian pride in the past glory of their land 
which finds such powerful expression in the veneration of the old 
Christian heroes like St. Alexander Nevsky, Kurma Minin, and 
Suvorov. 

Secondly, it was an act of recognition on the part of the rulers 
of the important part which the Christians have played in the 
defence of the country. Millions of fighting men and women, 
millions of farmers and workers are members of the Church. 
Many have perished in the battle, and their fellow Christians 
want to pray for the repose of their souls. They find in Divine 
worship strength and consolation amidst the horrors and destruc- 
tion of the present war. The government, however adverse it 
feels to religion, cannot take away this comfort from the masses 
of Christian people whose strength of resistance to the enemy 
springs from the traditional Russian love for the sacred soil of 
their native land. The restoration of the Patriarchate further 
cemented national unity, and no government in the midst of war 
can neglect this all-important factor. 

Thirdly, it is easier for the government to deal with a Church 
which has properly appointed leaders than with a Christian body 
driven underground, and split into many independent sections. 


Fourthly, the Moscow Patriarchs have always been the 
symbols of the spiritual unity of all Russian people, and their 
reappearance is bound to facilitate the reunion of those Orthodox, 
who were not in U.S.S.R. between the two wars, with the rest 
of the Russian people. 


Fifthly, the news of the election is likely to be favourably 
received by the Orthodox in the Balkans, and to strengthen their 
traditional links with Moscow. 


And finally, it creates a positive impression in the Allied 
countries, and undermines the German campaign representing 
their attack on Russia as a Christian crusade. 


Such are some ‘of the obvious reasons for the recent steps 
taken by the Government in regard to the Church. The objective 
study of the conflict between the godless and the Christians 
dispels the impression of inconsistency in the attitude of the 
Russians to religion. The conflict was caused by a clash between 
those who were sincerely convinced of the harmful and destruc- 
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tive nature of man’s belief in the Creator, and those who were 
equally sure that God does exist, and that He rules over all the 
nations. 


Certainties and uncertainties of the future 


The godless have so far failed to defeat their opponents, and 
three ways are open to them: a) they can resume their attacks 
as soon as the war is over; b) they can adhere strictly to the 
separation between Church and State, and allow to the Christians 
freedom to live and to pray unmolested within the limits assigned 
to them by the constitution; c) they can give up atheism alto- 
gether. It appears that the members of the Russian Church 
expect that the Government will pursue the policy of watchful 
neutrality (described under “b’ above) after the end of the war. 
There are, however, some serious obstacles which are likely to 
make the adoption of this scheme very difficult. The leaders of 
the party who preached for so long that the only truth is con- 
tained in dialectic materialism, and that Karl Marx is the only 
true prophet, will find it awkward to accept the policy of religious 
neutrality, and to declare openly that after all it really does not 
matter whether anyone believes that the truth is with Christ or 
with Marx and Lenin. Psychologically it is easier therefore for 
them to revise drastically their entire doctrinal position, and to 
give up altogether the creed of atheism. But whatever is the next 
stage in the relation between the Church and the State in Russia, 
one fact is established beyond doubt. Atheism has failed to win 
over the Russian people, and the godless movement, in spite of 
the support of the omnipotent party, has been unable to force 
the nation to deny the truth of the Gospel, which has been, and 
will be, the source of life, happiness, and inspiration for the men 
and women of the great Russian land. 
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Christians on the Left 


H. Martyn ESTALy 


_ A book has been written telling us The Truth about Religion 
in Russia. For this we ought to be most grateful. May it serve 
in some measure to free us of our prejudices. Now if only 
someone would also write The Truth about Religion in North 
America our gratitude would overflow. It might cure us of our 
blindness. Unless somehow this can be done we are all, friend 
and foe of religion alike, in peril of falling into the ditch. The 
following reflections concern what appear to the author to be 
convergent tendencies in communism and Christianity. If the 
approach seems to be too much in terms of general principles 
and too little in terms of practice, as it is, that is due to the 
author’s ignorance of current practice in the Soviet Union and 
to his awareness of the confusion in current religious practice 
in North America. The latter is, as always, so enmeshed in and 
compromised by matters of political expediency that authentic 
religious tendencies are not easily discerned. This statement can 
be most easily documented by turning to the daily press. I find 
the following items in today’s paper. Let the reader assess their 
real meaning : 


“A new synagogue at Quebec has been set on fire. Evi- 
dence points unmistakably to arson. A prominent Jewish 
official comments: ‘This sacrilegious violence is a warning to 
all Canadians that Nazi race prejudice and anti-religious 
teaching exist here.’ ” 

“The Communist Party of the U.S.A. dissolved itself 
yesterday as a political party and was immediately recon- 
stituted as a non-party organization with the political mission 
of working for ‘a more democratic and progressive America’. 
It called for the continuance of Roosevelt’s leadership and 
the election of a victory Congress, and announced its willing- 
ness to shelve its aim of making the U.S. a socialist nation, 
because there does not exist now in our country an actual 
or potential majority support for such a programme.” 
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“Professor Oscar Lange of Chicago has received personal 
assurance from Stalin that Russia wants a strong, indepen- 
dent and democratic Poland. Representative Lesinski asked 
on the floor of the House of Representatives why Lange and 
Father Orlemanski had been issued passports. The latter has 
been suspended from his priestly functions for violation of 
canon law in connection with his recent visit to the U.S.S.R.” 

“John Bracken, national leader of the Progressive Con- 
servative Association of Canada, said: ‘What we need is not 
a new religion but a re-statement of the old religion in 
language that the man on the street can understand. Inter- 
preted, it means a job for every man, fair play for every man, 
responsibility for every man, equity for farmers, fair treat- 
ment for enterprise, opportunity for youth, equality for 
women, security for the aged, an expanding economy for 
all, a world of peace for all.’ ” 


Those who can rightly read the signs of the times as disclosed 
in these bits of news can no doubt also understand aright the 
significance of the following item: 


“Alexei, Metropolitan of Leningrad and Novgorod, be- 
came acting Patriarch of all Russia today. Alexei addressed 
a warm personal letter to Stalin as ‘a wise leader placed by 
the Lord over our great nation’, in which he undertook ‘to 
follow the canons of church regulations on the one side and 
constant faithfulness to the motherland and the government 
headed by you on the other.’ Alexei has been awarded the 
Defence of Leningrad medal for his refusal to leave the city 
while it was under German siege.” 


The Christian tradition and left-wing Christianity 


It is important to know, in any discussion of the relation 
between communism and Christianity, something of the speaker’s 
background. Suppose he says, as I shall say, that true religion 
is altogether concerned with the realisation here and now of true 
community; that, if it be true, and to the extent that it is true, 
that the failure to solve the problem of community is the burden 
of recorded history, then, and to that extent, the record of history 
is likewise a record of religious failure. Much depends obviously 
on what he understands by ‘community’. Now I do not identify 
the community with the nation, or sense of community with sense 
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of belonging to a nation. Nevertheless, one does speak from 
within a national tradition, however vigorously one may protest 
its limitations; and one must speak to a contemporary situation 
which consists of nations in armed and opposite camps. It is a 
fluid and perplexingly changing situation, within which nations 
are by no means unchanging, or even the least changing, constants. 
But it is our habit—still almost incorrigibly our habit—to think 
from within the national myth, and to construe trans-national 
relations and conflicts in terms of the same myth. The struggle 
against fascism thus becomes the struggle against Germany and 
Japan. Approval of communism becomes allegiance to the 
Soviet Union. The democratic way is the British way, or the 
American way. I do not consciously accept these substitutions. 
Yet neither do I wish to. deny or disown the historical circum- 
stances that lead so easily to this kind of identification. His- 
torically and actually they are inescapable and significant. But 
all such identifications are now inadequate, obsolescent, frustrat- 
ing to thought and action alike. 

The Christian tradition at least offers an older and more 
inclusive context. Before nations were, it is. Left-wing Chris- 
tianity cannot easily be incorporated within the orthodox Chris- 
tian tradition. But I should maintain that at any rate it ought 
to be as easy to do this as to incorporate modern national myths 
within that tradition. Later historians may indeed find it easier 
to understand how left-wing Christianity could call itself Chris- 
tian, And yet, we cannot ignore or forget the era of nationalism. 
Consequently I must perforce discuss left-wing Christianity as 
a movement within modern nations, revolutionary in its attitude 
towards their myths, their social practice, and their high policy, 
yet in spite of itself conditioned by them. 


The realisation of community 


Left-wing Christianity formulates its definition of the true 
character of human community in terms derivative from the 
Christian tradition. Community is a tissue of personal relation- 
ships, wherein the dignity and the worth of human personality 
are cherished, wherein men can and do love one another. On 
the other hand it derives from Marxist philosophy its present 
understanding of the conditions for maximal realisation within 
history of such community. Marxist thought discerns and 
analyses the conditions which have hitherto limited the scope 
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within which the ideal of community was even imperfectly 
realisable. This analysis of society indicates, for example, that 
capitalism construes men who sell their labor, not as men, but as 
commodities. This de-personalises all human relationships 
grounded in and arising from production and exchange. But 
these relations are basic, in the sense that without them human 
life does not go on. Consequently capitalism progressively 
imperils all personal relations. 

This is to make a value judgment about capitalism, to con- 
demn it indeed as irreligious. But Marxism does more. Its 
philosophy of history undertakes to exhibit historical solutions 
of the problem of economic production as successively and 
increasingly self-destructive. Yet at the same time they have 
resulted in such a tissue of technical achievements and cultural 
resources and human interdependence that the original problem— 
of economic production—can now be tackled on a world scale 
and must be solved. Hitherto all historical solutions have 
broken down because they have exploited man as part of nature. 
Only now has it become possible, indeed necessary, to exploit 
nature without exploiting man. This is to make a judgment of 
fact with respect to the natural world within which man lives: 
to hold that it can be made to fulfil man’s material needs, but that 
it does in the course of history destroy all systems of production 
that negate that intention. The conclusion reached is that, unless 
the problem of economic production is resolved, community is 
unrealisable. 

Notice what this does not say. It does not say that the 
realisation of community is identical with the resolution of the 
problem of economic production. It does not make the achieve- 
ment of community automatic, once the economic problem is 
resolved. It does not deny anticipations and partial enjoyment 
of real community within the limits set by defective solutions 
of the economic problem. Rather it assigns to man a privileged 
position in the order of nature, envisages the possibility of 
exploring and realising the full meaning of human nature, but 
observes—and purports to produce historical evidence for it—that 
this cannot happen if men mistake their privileged position in 
nature to imply privileged positions over their fellows, at any 
rate in respect of their ownership and control of the means of 
production. . 
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The common intention of Christianity and communism 


It is not possible, within the space available, to attempt his- 
torical justification for the thesis that Christian and communist 
intentions are convergent. Few voices have been heard in the 
past (John Macmurray’s was one of the first) suggesting such a 
view, or seeking to find common ground on which both might 
stand. Suddenly to discover such things now in the stress of war 
may seem superficial or opportunistic. Both are now thrown 
together by reason of their common opposition to fascism. But 
what else have they in common? Assuming the Western 
democracies to be heirs, in respect of their social ideals, of the 
Christian tradition (here appears just such an implicit identifica- 
tion as the reader must be on his guard against), it is possible 
to say that present communistic and democratic régimes alike 
are faced with a common problem: how to use power for the 
realisation and preservation of community. The incomplete 
achievements of both towards the solution of this problem are 
complementary. They contain perhaps the elements of an 
eventual synthesis. This is what makes possible their joint 
defence. This is why their present alliance in arms is of 
momentous, though precarious, significance in human history. 

But this problem concerning the use of power is a political 
problem. Are we to seek a religious or a secular solution to it? 
In the past, communism has been avowedly anti-religious both in 
theory and practice. Christianity is nothing if not religious. 
How then can they be expected to move together towards a solu- 
tion, or to understand each other in the process? 


Bergson’s analysis of religion’ may help us to prepare an 
answer to our problem, though our thesis—that a common 
intention is discernible as between.communism and Christianity— 
would no doubt have been repudiated by Bergson himself. 
Bergson recognises and differentiates two types of religion: one 
conservative, the other creative; one expressing, conserving, and 
sanctifying the values inherent in a closed society, the other con- 
sisting of the insights and the dynamic of the mystics. 

Left-wing Christianity easily assents to the correctness of 
this description of religion as exhibiting a double pattern; it can 
discern the soundness of the contrast between the closed and the 
open society ; it need not quarrel seriously with Bergson’s account 


* Bergson—Two Sources of Morality and Religion. 
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of static religion; but it would cast the prophet rather than the 
mystic in the dynamic religious role; and it demands a more 
adequate attempt to account for the effort arising within the 
closed society to realise dynamic and creative possibilities recog- 
nised as present. The conception and birth of fhe new in and 
from the womb of the old—the metaphor is defective because 
organic—are perhaps neither so immaculate nor so mysterious 
as Bergson, for all his pre-occupation with biology, makes them 
out to be. 

This disagreement is neither merely verbal nor deliberately 
perverse. It is true that Bergson’s account of genuine or mature 
mysticism is psychologically profound. A mysticism which fails 
to issue in action, which with Plotinus regards action as a 
weakening of contemplation, is explicitly recognised as incom- 
plete. “Something remains outside; that something is the will, 
whence its action, if it acted, would quite naturally proceed.” 
Hence “none of the rapture was lasting, because it was mere 
contemplation; action threw the soul back on itself and thus 
divorced it from God.’ Yet Bergson hesitates to call the Hebrew 
prophets mystics, precisely because of their acute sense of the 
distance between themselves and God. Now this observation is 
undoubtedly correct, but unintelligible on Bergson’s analysis. 
For the prophets acted, and in their action were agents of God. 
Action narrowed the distance between them and God. The 
action demanded was a return to God, usually involving first a 
change of direction as pre-requisite to reducing the distance. 
Only in the wilderness, in solitude and contemplation, were they 
actually aware of their separation from God. It is fair therefore 
to ask Bergson which he recognises as the more authentically 
religious: the mystic’s absorption in God, or the prophet’s cry 
for justice. If the latter can (characteristically) occur without 
the former, why insist that the former is integral to dynamic 
religion? 

Left-wing Christianity, then, acknowledges the historical 
tendency to dualism in religion, but regards the contrast between 
the priest and the prophet as more significant for an understand- 
ing of the nature of religion than the contrast between priest 
and mystic. In two respects, however, this analysis is still 
incomplete. 

a) The office of the priest in a class-structured society is to 
obscure internal cleavages in the closed society by means of a 
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tissue of ritual, dogma and creed curiously compacted of super- 
natural and traditional components. It diverts concern from 
present social reality by means of an ideological smoke screen 
of illusions cqncerning social origins and individual destiny. 
Thus static religion is itself necessarily dualistic, because it stands 
in opposition to the disruptive and eruptive forces appearing 
‘within the closed society. 

b) The office of the prophet is to resist the secularisation of 
social relationships, to demand that religion be continuously 
relevant to contemporary human situations, to denounce priestly 
obscurantism and connivance in human exploitation. The 
prophet may understand the vectors currently appearing in his 
society as little as—even less than—his enemy, the priest. His 
vision of the good society may be utopian, or nostalgic. But his 
intention is to right existing wrong. 


The original function of religion 


This long parenthesis about Bergson is included with a two- 
fold purpose. First, as a reminder, that other writers have 
recognised the ambivalent character of Christianity. Second, to 
suggest that this recognition ought to be made by communist 
writers on religion. In its absence their account is faulty, though 
not necessarily faulty with respect to those features of religion 
they are most concerned to reject. The recognition of two kinds 
of religion is of course essential to left-wing Christianity. 
Bergson thinks of these as wholly different, not seeing that the 
differentiation between positive and negative religion can be made 
historically intelligible only in relation to its changed and chang- 
ing functions as the structure of society itself changes. Left- 
wing Christianity has learned its sociology from Marxism. It 
would rectify the omission from orthodox Marxism of any 
appreciation of the dialectical character of religion. 

In order to do this it has first to locate the origins of religion 
within human experience. Religion is natural, not super-natural, 
in origin. It qualifies and celebrates experienced human relations. 
It is the expression, imaginatively and reflectively, of the meaning 
of men for one another. It is the recognition of the distinctively 
human in one’s fellows, and the realisation of the distinctively 
human in oneself, through experience of and participation in a 
web of relationships themselves distinctively human. 
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What then is distinctively human? Men work together. 
The history of religion will therefore exhibit a pattern instruc- 
tively comparable with the changing pattern of working relation- 
ships among men. Men elaborate ideas, in relation to their work, 
thereby improving their practice, lightening their tasks, econo- 
mising effort, anticipating consequences and planning how to 
meet them or escape from them. Marx put it as follows: 


“Men . . . begin to distinguish themselves from animals 
as soon as they begin to produce their means of subsistence, 
a step which is conditioned by their physical organization. 
By producing their means of subsistence men are indirectly 
producing their actual material life. . . . The production of 
ideas, of conceptions, of consciousness, is at first directly 
interwoven with the material activity and the material inter- 
course of men, the language of real life.” 


All the phenomena of “objective spirit’? are thus originally rele- 
vant to the productive, working relations between men and their 
materials. Religion is included here. Once in existence, this cul- 
tural superstructure is capable of a movement of its own, and will 
itself react upon economically productive forces and relations. 
To religion Marx then assigns the restricted role of sanctifying 
existing social relations. But these, historically, develop into 
class relations and continue so amid all the productive trans- 
formations of European history. That is to say, they are no 
longer simple face-to-face working relations, but a complex of 
relations a) within the class that continues to work, while 
deprived of the enjoyment of much of the produce, b) within 
the smaller class of those who no longer need to work because 
they can now enjoy products in virtue of their control of effective 
means of production—slaves, land, tools, machines, and c) 
between these two classes. 


Under these conditions the one class elaborates a religion of 
yearning, of aspiration; the other class may devise two religions, 
one for themselves—a sophisticated religion of contemplation or 
heroism appropriate to their own mode of life—and one whose 
function it is to camouflage the real nature of the bond between 
themselves and those who do the work. If this can be fused 
with the frustrated yearnings of the exploited class, so as to 
seem to satisfy them, then the process of sanctification is 
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eminently successful. It helps to stabilise existing social 
inequality. It is this which Marx identifies as religion: 


“Merely to deny religion is futile. It is a dialectical 
result of man’s essential nature being negated by the material 
conditions of life.” 

and again: 

“It is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the kindliness of 
a heartless world, the spirit of unspiritual conditions. . 
Criticism of religion is therefore at heart a criticism of the 
vale of misery for which religion is the promised vision. 
Criticism has torn away the imaginary flowers with which his 
chains were bedecked, not in order that man should wear his 
chains without the comfort of illusions, but that he may throw 
off the chains and pluck the living flowers. Criticism of 
religion disillusions man so that he may think, act and shape 
his reality as one who is disillusioned and come to full under- 
standing, so that he may move on his own axis and thus be 
his own sun. Religion is but the false sun which revolves 
around him while he is not yet fully self-aware.” 


Must religion become dualistic? Having become so must it 
remain so? Most religious people will repudiate the inclusion of 
religion within ideology, in the sense just described, for this 
denies the transcendental reference of its doctrines and _ its 
institutions. But, accepting the thesis, what does this mean in a 
primitive society, prior to any stratification of classes or any 
extensive division of labour? Within such a society religion 
celebrates an experience of community which may be crude, but 
which is jointly shared and is direct. Normally, to be sure, the 
emergence of a class-structured society has necessitated changes 
in this original sense of community. If however this original 
function of religion were to be retained and developed within 
the tradition of an economy that did not become class-structured, 
then we should have a religion that was not simply one of aspira- 
tion, or of contemplation, or of camouflage, but one still cele- 
brating in more imaginative and reflective ways the possibilities 
and the actualities of the common life. 


This is the thesis developed by Macmurray in The Clue to 
History. The early history of the Jews uniquely exemplifies this 
possibility. On balance, the Jews successfully resisted the drift 
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towards caste and class-cleavage. It was possible and natural 
to formulate a doctrine of God as worker—“My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work”—to retain as authentic and not merely 
symbolic or gestural the requirement that every man have a trade, 
to get along without any sophisticated theory of immortality, etc. 
Macmurray’s thesis, in brief, is that the history of Jewry, prior 
at any rate to the time of Jesus, constituted a persistent and 
largely successful effort to develop a well-advanced economy 
without succumbing to the evils of class-conflict ; that correlatively 
they developed the reflective and creative possibilities of the sense 
of community without breaking its inner bond or its secure 
grounding in common practice; and that Jesus and through him 
Christianity became the heir to this mature religion. Left-wing 
Christianity thus claims to recover the Hebrew-Christian religious 
attitude, and to continue in the present the ever-recurring 
prophetic insistence on its social reference and sources. 


The causes of duality in religion 


There will be many criticisms of such a view of. religion. 
There is room in this paper for brief reference to one only. 
Left-wing Christians tend to make a blanket charge of “dualism” 
against the kinds of Christianity they oppose or dislike. But, 
it will be said,’ religion that is real (and revolutionary) is bound 
to be dualistic. Vedantic Hinduism is perhaps the most clearly 
monistic religion. Yet nothing could less appropriately exemplify 
the kind of religion left-wing Christians seem to want. 

Let us be clear what is at issue. Wherever two aspects of 
life which belong together are separated, there is dualism. Thus, 
if theory and practice properly belong together, the one enlighten- 
ing the other, the latter verifying the former, any effort or-ten- 
dency to keep them apart will falsify and stultify both, and may 
properly be stigmatised as dualistic. One may go on from this 
point to enquire as to the causes of such separation. In this paper 
that. enquiry has been answered in terms of the history of social 
separation into classes. The cause of the separation, be it noted, 
not the cause that theory differs from practice. 


The particular examples of: course that gravely trouble the 
theologians are those of matter and spirit, natural and super- 
natural. Reference to these is instructive because it becomes 


*Cf. Bevan, Revolutionary Religion. 
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apparent that they are not, all of them, strictly comparable anti- 
theses. That theory and practice belong together is an assertion 
concerning empirically identifiable processes. It is empirically 
verifiable that practice unenlightened by theory becomes routine 
and rigid and breaks down in the presence of the unfamiliar; 
while pure theory becomes speculative and remote. There is 
likewise an everyday empirical basis for the contrast between 
matter and mind. But empirical foundations become more slender 
and precarious in respect of the contrast between natural and 
supernatural, between mortal and immortal, between temporal 
and eternal. Hence the problem here is not simply that of 
accounting for a radical separation of features of experience that 
properly belong together, but of taking a pervasive aspect of 
human experience and contrasting it with a pseudo-characteristic 
defined by negating the given one. The clue, provided by Marx, 
is that such theorising is symptomatic of something else. It tells 
us in effect that man’s nature is being denied, that mortality has 
become insupportable, that men cannot abide things temporal. 
What we are told about the life beyond—green pastures, golden 
slippers, rest for the weary, a house with many mansions, a city 
that hath foundations—tells us also of things denied to men here 
and now. Such an interpretation by no means disproves the 
validity of the belief in immortality. The only accessible experi- 
mental procedure here would seem to be to deal directly with 
the human situation; to create a social order that secures fruitful 
gardens, clothing, humane conditions of labour, adequate hous- 
ing, the material foundations of community life. Let us see what 
this does to the content and the strength of the belief in question. 

Finally, I should like to touch on the question of adherence 
to Marxism. Belief in revolutionary socialism does not commit 
one to belief in the verbal inspiration and infallibility of Marxist 
sources, still less to any dogma of -apostolic succession. 
Sociologically and psychologically pseudo-Marxism is interest- 
ingly comparable to pseudo-Christianity. It is not in the least 
surprising that it should occur. Macmurray is dissatisfied with 
the communist conception of personal relations as organic. He 
fails to find in their practice any effective limitation of political 
authority. He repudiates their treatment of all religion as neces- 
sarily supernatural, and therefore a tissue of illusions reactionary 
in social impact. All these errors, if errors they be, can be 
corrected. But all errors are not equal in magnitude or gravity. 
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Let two quotations explain. Aldous Huxley (After Many a 
Summer Dies the Swan) introduces a reference to Barcelona, 
then under siege: 


“Captured or uncaptured, every city and nation has its 
being on the plane of the absence of God. Has its being on 
the plane of the absence of God, and is therefore fore-doomed 
to perpetual self-stultification, to endlessly reiterated attempts 
at self-destruction.” 


Three pages later the logical conclusion of this pessimism about 
human society is reached: 


“God is completely present only in the complete absence of 
what we call our humanity.” 


This is what a secular writer makes of the doctrine of the com- 
plete otherness of God. I reject it as defeatist and irresponsible: 


“All errors are not equal. The hatred of our enemies 
Is the destructive self-love of the dying, 
Our hatred is the price of the world’s freedom. . . 
The world of faults and suffering and death, 
The world where love has its existence in our time, 
Its struggle with the world, love’s source and object.” 


All errors are not equal. Love has its locus in the world. 
Religion is about human relationships. Religion is integral to 
the effort to achieve adequate human community. 
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Social and Political Forces of Tomorrow’ 


A European critique 


‘ 


W. A. Visser ’t Hoort 


What are the forces of tomorrow? What changes has the war 
made in the balance-sheet of politics, both socially and 
ideologically ? . 

* * * * * * 


The landslide in society 


From the point of view of society the war has produced a land- 
slide in which we can detect three factors: 1) the bankruptcy 
and collapse of the bourgeoisie in many countries; 2) the mani- 
festation of the preponderant role of the workers in modern 
society; 3) the new prestige of communism. 

With regard to the first of these, the bourgeoisie was already 
in an enfeebled condition before the war. Everywhere the grad- 
ual disappearance of a middle class was to be seen. During the 
war this phenomenon has become enormously accentuated. The 
extreme case is Germany where we may speak of an actual 
proletarianisation of the bourgeoisie thanks to the suppression of 
artisanship and of many independent professions. But elsewhere 
the general impoverishment and industrialisation, and the con- 
centration of enterprises are having and will continue to have the 
same effects. One must add that the bourgeoisie lost the oppor- 
tunity of rehabilitating itself. In the countries dominated by 
nazism and fascism the bourgeoisie gave no signs that it still 
believed in its traditonal mission of the defence of liberty, and 
frequently limited its efforts to defending its own financial 
interests by undistinguished methods and dishonourable com- 
promise. 

At the same time the workers are more than ever at the centre 
of the situation. In this war of production they have borne a 


* Condensed from an address given to the ecumenical study week in Switzer- 
land, January, 1944. 
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crucial responsibility. They have had to endure long working- 
hours, deportation, hunger, and their burden has been harder 
than that of others. They have come to realise that they represent 
the real power of the nations. They know now that proletarian 
unemployment and misery can be overcome; and they say to 
themselves that what is possible in wartime must be much more 
possible in time of peace. Undoubtedly they will not allow them- 
selves to be pushed back into an inferior place. 

At the same time Russia, the land of the proletarian régime, 
has gained unprecedented prestige. The fact that this country is 
manifesting a cohesion and a productive power which are with- 
out rival, gives a new position in the world to both communist 
theories and to the entire class of the workers. And, as so many 
of the arguments which were raised against the soviet régime 
have been proved false, no argument against it makes any further 
impression. 

After being kept apart for years from the bourgeois nations 
and having surrounded herself with a wall of distrust Russia 
has now decided to exploit to the fullest extent possible the historic 
hour which has struck for her. She seems to stand ready to play 
to the full the role to which she has won the right by her prodi- 
gious successes and her enormous sacrifices. And this role she 
will play in every realm, not less the ideological realm than those 
of economics and politics. 

Then, confronting Russia—and confronting her in more 
senses than one—stands the United States of America, which is 
learning for the first time in history that a great power cannot 
live in permanent isolation and is now fully decided to throw all 
its weight into the balance. And here too it is not only a case 
of political or economic weight, but also ideological weight. In 
the world of tomorrow the two great propagandist and “mis- 
sionary”’ and (in the most general sense of the word) “‘imperial- 
ist” powers will be “non-European” powers, a situation unknown 
by the world since the beginning of the Middle Ages. 


The forces of tomorrow 


Let us now try to define the ideologies, the forces, which will 
have the greatest influence in the world after the war. I can see 
three, which I shall call “liberalism”, “socialism”, and “com- 
munism”. We shall soon see that these three forces are more or 
less incarnate in certain countries. But.as they are at the same 
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time international forces which penetrate almost everywhere, we 
shall first of all consider them in isolation. 

1. Liberalism is the oldest of these ideas. Some people even 
think it is too old to have much life left in it. On the other hand 
I believe that its reign is not altogether finished and that it may 
even be one of the powerful forces in the world of tomorrow. 
That does not mean it will appear under precisely the same guise 
as it wore yesterday. There will be no room in the disorganised, 
complicated world after the war for a liberalism that has nothing 
to say but laissez-faire, laissez-aller. But a liberalism which is 
somewhat altered and adapted to circumstances might still have a 

future. 
Such a liberalism will accept the principle of planning, and a 
directed economy. It will fight against some of the excesses of 
capitalistic anarchy; it will accept a fairly advanced social legisla- 
tion; it will work out methods of economic collaboration between 
the nations. Thus it will not be the orthodox liberalism of earlier 
days. 

But it will watch with jealous eye to see that economics are 
guided by men who will respect private initiative all along the 
line and who will not impede the liberty of middleman or 
capitalist. In this way an economy controlled on liberal lines 
may actually increase the power of capital, and will not change 
the relations between capitalist, middleman and worker. Sub- 
jectively these liberals will be convinced that they are thus serving 
the interests of all. For their faith in the inherent harmony of 
the economic process is not yet shaken. Economic forces, they 
believe, will end in creating general prosperity, and questions of 
society will automatically solve themselves if political obstacles 
do not block the road to prosperity. Civic freedom can only pre- 
vail in a. society where private initiative is untrammeled. There- 
fore we must take up our position against every attempt to limit 
economic liberty from above (the state) or from beneath 
(responsibilities towards the workers). 

This liberalism lives today as it always does on a sort of 
rationalist idealism mixed with a great deal of hypocrisy, which 
believes in the power of human reason, which will not admit the 
reality of sin (in particular the sin of thirst for power), and 
which thus justifies a form of freedom which has now become 
wholly theoretical and abstract, but which is of benefit to certain 
classes of the community. 
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2. Communism is the youngest and the most vigorous of the 
three ideas. It wears the halo of success in one great country, and 
has not yet had the opportunity to compromise itself in the others. 
It has played and. is playing a pre-eminent part in resisting 
invasion for it was accustomed to illegal organisation. And since 
it had learnt the spirit of sacrifice for the cause, it has contributed 
heroes of resistance more than has any other group. Its promises 
and its propaganda have therefore considerable attractive power. 
It demands that all forms of production be socialised. In its view 
the directed-economy of the liberals is no better than a re-enforce- 
ment of trusts and monopolies, and the “plan” of the socialists but 
a half-measure. On this matter it admits of no compromise. No 
price is too great to pay for this end, as it is only in a rigorously 
socialised society that one can talk of social equality and of equal 
opportunity for all. So it is ready to sacrifice all the so-called 
democratic liberties. It values its liberties, it uses them and 
inscribes them in its programmes, but wherever they oppose 
obstacles to the end they must be set aside. Economic freedom 
is considered the crucial freedom. Freedom means to com- 
munism not the absence of restraint, but the possibility of acting 
according to one’s capactities. Political freedom which is so dear — 
to the democrats only touches one aspect of life, and that an aspect 
of lesser importance. Communism believes that its mission is to 
bring in a freedom which is greatly more substantial, even if it 
begins with a period of political restraint. 

These principles remain unchanged and are everywhere the 
basis of communist propaganda. At the same time the party 
shows an astonishing flexibility in other domains. So the com- 
munist party scarcely speaks now of class-warfare; in many 
countries it manifests an almost exaggerated patriotism; it makes 
advances to the Christians. The communist party in Holland 
says: “We deny the existence of God. But we recognise the 
right of other people to propagate their convictions. If the 
Christians will apply their conception of love of their neighbour 
then the basis of collaboration exists. We too will try to apply 
it. Let us admit that we have not always been tactful in this 
respect.’ But we do ask of Christians a more objective attitude, so 
that we may reach collaboration in the social realm.” 

Is this hypocrisy, opportunist tactics? It all depends on the 
meaning given to these words. In dialectical thought these con- 
ceptions do not have the same meaning as they have in “bour- 
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geois” thought. Everything is tactics, because everything must 
serve the movement in the one direction which counts. Values 
which are eternal, permanent, transcendent, do not exist. Morality 
is a social product, and therefore must by definition be opportunist. 

Herein lies the power of communism. It adapts itself to all 
circumstances. It is held back by no principles, by no historic tie. 
The one fixed point is the social aim of an egalitarian community. 
But that is also its weakness. For wherever men still choose to 
live as responsible beings in the sight of God and in their own 
sight, wherever men feel themselves to be more than the creatures 
of society, their communism finds boundaries that it cannot cross. 
Its methods which demand the prostitution of the individual con- 
science repel all who have still a personality to lose. It is for this 
reason that the British Labour Party—in spite of its enthusiasm 
for the social victories in Russia—has rejected affiliation with the 
communist party by a crushing majority. That is why we shall 
never see a communist system established for long in the countries 
where true European traditions are still alive and where disin- 
tegration has not transformed workers and peasants into a 
depersonalised mass. 

3. Socialism in its present form is more difficult to define. 
Since its beginnings the socialist movement has passed through 
so many transformations and has taken so many forms in different 
countries that it has become almost impossible to define. Yet a 
certain socialist atmosphere does exist and is more and more 
widely spread abroad. It is a fact of particular importance that 
socialism has ceased to be a class affair. The feeling that the 
capitalist age is nearing its end is shared by men in all social 
groupings. The war has forcefully contributed to this conviction. 
So we are all now able to watch over the working out of plans and 
systems which take a clearly socialist direction. 

What then is the common denominator of these systems? 
They all aim at conquering capitalist anarchy, not only by means 
of a certain degree of reorganisation and co-ordination of eco- 
nomic forces, but also by means of a radical social transformation, 
that is to say by making those who control the chief means of 
production clearly responsible to the community, and by making 
democracy effective in the economic sphere. They see the eco- 
nomic and social problem primarily not merely in technical and 
economic terms, but also in human terms. They are concerned 
with justice and with social security, and these objects can never 
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be obtained if full liberty is left to economic forces. This social- 
ism then sanctions a controlled and guided economy. But it will 
not sacrifice democratic liberties to a system of general control 
by the state. It seeks rather to establish a plan of a directed 
economy in which the state will be the co-ordinating factor, in 
which responsibilities are decentralised and organs of control are 
democratically constituted. In this way it hopes to avoid both the 
Scylla of communist state-control and the Charybdis of liberal 
disorder. ; 

The main question is whether in the complex world of today, 
such a state organisation can succeed. For it is obvious that in 
such a system the line of least resistance will of necessity be to 
give the state freedom of action in all realms where social organ- 
isms do not seem to be equal to their task. This is why the 
crucial question is whether this socialism possesses a firm enough 
ideological basis to succeed in defending the individual’s interests 
against the conscious or unconscious totalitarianism of the modern 
social state. Herein lies the weakness of the situation. For it 
seems to be the case that in the ranks of the supporters of 
socialism there are still very few who understand the decisive 
importance of the ideological and spiritual problem and declare 
their allegiance to it. Too many socialists are still living by a 
vague rationalistic humanism, are still attached to that naive and 
dangerous conception of a natural social harmony which they 
have inherited from liberalism, and which is wholly inadequate as 
a basis for socialist experiments. The problem of social justice 
is far more than the technical problem of freeing men from social 
‘insecurity. It is not possible to exorcise the devils of state- 
omnipotence or of the security offered by a Grand Inquisitor by 
preaching that men are naturally brothers and by glorifying human 
reason. They can only be exorcised by the message that the indi- 
vidual belongs to One who is above the state, and that he has 
been purchased at too high a price ever to become a mere object 
of the state’s pleasure. 


The national setting of the forces of tomorrow 


Let us now be more concrete, and attempt to localise these 
forces. We shall not succeed in doing this completely, since there 
is no country which can be classified as wholly liberal, wholly 
socialist, or wholly communist. What strikes us in all the national 
situations is that the countries are in a state of transition, on-their 
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way from one position to another. But we shall find none the 
less that certain countries represent in a peculiar fashion one of 
the three ideologies. 


The United States of America 


Let us begin with the United States of America. We may say 
at once that this country was destined to become the country of 
liberalism. The fact that they have been able to discover, to 
exploit, and to organise an entire continent without the restraint 
of historical or feudal ties has convinced the Americans that the 
free play of social forces ends by arranging everything. Was 
it not the case that any newspaper seller might end as a million- 
aire? This conviction has become so deeply rooted in American 
thought that it was not shaken when circumstances changed, 
when the pioneer period neared its end, when the newspaper seller 
was more likely to be unemployed than to become a millionaire, 
when classes began to arise that jealously disputed their own pre- 
rogatives. And so faith in freedom as the first and last word of 
economic wisdom is still living in spite of all appearances that 
contradict it. For the United States has not yet passed through 
a crisis where the very foundations of the prevalent system are 
called in question. The crisis of 1929, the alarming growth of 
unemployment, the waves of strikes have certainly shown that the 
social question has become a burning one; but these events have 
not yet convinced the great mass of Americans that a radical 
change is necessary. The war—a distant war which has not yet 
touched the roots of the American order—does not yet mean for 
the States what it has come to mean for Europe and Britain, the 
end of the liberal-bourgeois era. 

It is true that prophetic voices are heard, that both in the 
churches and among workers and intellectuals attacks of increas- 
ing severity are being made upon the existing order of things. But 
so far their strength seems scarcely strong enough to shake the 
liberal edifice. There is as yet no sufficiently solid counter-weight 
against liberal ideology. The churches are beginning to emerge 
slowly from the atmosphere of positivism and liberal optimism, 
but they have not yet fully broken with the principles of bourgeois 
culture. 

So we must expect that in the world of tomorrow the United 
States will be the spokesman, and almost the only spokesman, of 
the principles of liberalism and of a capitalism which is more or 
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less adapted to modern needs. Their remarkable success in war- 
production, their economic power will be signs to them that their 
system is more alive than ever and that it has immense future 
possibilities. They will not, to be sure, limit their efforts to the 
defence of it; they will also make efforts to get it accepted as a 
basis for world-economic and social organisation. This is not to 
suggest that they will consider the world solely as a vast field to 
be exploited. For their idealism is not merely, as too many Euro- 
peans fancy, hypocrisy which masks the worship of the dollar. 
This idealism exists and will be made manifest in many works 
of rescue and social betterment. 

And yet the tragic problem of the lack of synchronisation 
remains a truly agonising one. At a moment when Europe (and 
perhaps Asia) is turning away from liberalism, an America which 
is more powerful than ever before is preparing herself to propa- 
gate it with a new zeal. We must make every effort to explain 
to Americans that Europe is at a different moment in the historical 
process; and happily there are some Americans who understand. 
At the same time we must explain to Europeans that they must 
not despise what they themselves still worshipped yesterday, and 
that it is not possible to produce by artificial means the disillusion 
which results in new solutions. 


Russia 


Now let us turn to Russia. Do we need to say anything more 
about Russia? Is it not enough to say it is the country of com- 
munism? No. Today Russia stands for something more and 
something other than that. Therein lies our great misunder- 
standing of Russia. We have seen it only as the communist coun- 
try; we have not understood that since 1917 Russia is also and 
above all a great power awakening after centuries of lethargy. 
To be sure communism gave it the first shock. But the results of 
the shock have gone far beyond the initiative and the intentions of 
communism. 

The Russian phenomenon is not only an ideological and social 
phenomenon, it is also a national phenomenon. Russia does not 
mean to the world merely communist propaganda; it also means 
the appearance of the Slav world on the stage as a dynamic 
element in the international situation. Dostoevsky was right: 
they have their decisive word still to speak. 

The Russian revival began with Leninism, a voluntarist, 
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dictatorial, state edition of the original Marxism. Not only were 
Marxist doctrines to be applied, but first of all the conditions must 
be created without which Marxism meant nothing—that is to say 
a nation of workers must be created, an agricultural country must 
be industrialised. This meant that the unthinking masses of 
Russia began to think about their potential force. Communist 
mysticism was wedded to a mysticism of the community which 
had always existed in the Russian soul, but which had had no 
concrete means of expression. As Sydney and Beatrice Webb 
have put it: It is a question of “‘secularised fellowship (sobor- 
nost)”. There was no individual salvation. All salvation is uni- 
versal: “The individual is only the group in one of its manifesta- 
tions.” And the group is today—and particularly since the 
invasion—Holy Russia, the beloved earth which the heroes of 
Dostoevsky love so passionately that they cannot resist kissing it. 

So Russia is now at the very moment of transition from inter- 
national Marxism to national messianism. It is still the mother- 
land of communism, but the accent rests on motherland. The 
fate of communism in other countries interests Russia less than 
the reinforcement of its own positions, and if conflict arises, as 
often happens, the Russian interest comes first. Hence the volte- 
face of the Kremlin during these past years is easily explained. 
The Third International is superfluous, it is even an encumbrance; 
for Russia itself is the entire cause. Russia is powerful enough 
and has enough prestige to do without intermediaries. 

The singing of a national hymn glorifying the power and 
heroism of the nation has taken the place of the Internationale, 
the hymn of the proletariat. Henceforth Russia represents 
ideologically a curious mixture of Marxist naturalism with the old 
Slav pantheism which glorifies the people and the land. This is an 
ideology far sounder than that of nazism, since its roots run back 
deep into history and its thinkers have been of the first rank; 
hence an ideology of sufficient grandeur to nourish a great people 
for a long period of time; yet at the same time an ideology which 
is dangerous and explosive by very reason of its mystical power. 

Much will depend upon the attitude of the Russian Church 
to the new nationalism. If the Church accepts or even blesses 
the messianism of the new Russia, if it is willing to pay for the 
relative freedom it once more possesses by attaching itself wholly 
to the state and its ideology, the future of Russia is charged with 
vast spiritual dangers. But if the Church fulfils its function of 
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watchman and represents the Kingdom which is above the State, 
it may be that Russia will become aware of the limits set by God 
which cannot be crossed. In any case Russian ideology is becoming 
so specifically Russian that it is impossible to foretell in what way 
it may yet exert any great influence beyond Slav territory. 

Will Russia, known to the world as the cradle of commun- 
ism, representing today a great dynamic power as well as com- 
munism—will this Russia end by meaning no more to us than just 
Russia? We cannot tell, but we do know that the communist 
parties will soon have to choose between two possibilities, either 
to be mere spokesmen of an imperialist policy in a foreign land, 
or else national parties which accept the general bases of national 
traditions. There are signs which indicate that in not a few 
countries the parties will choose the second possibility. 


Great Britain 


Let us come now to Great Britain. This age-old stronghold 
of liberalism is going through a remarkable transformation. The 
great shock of 1940 has not passed without leaving profound 
marks. At that time the British people stood firm thanks to the 
sacrifices and tenacity of the entire nation, but in particular of the 
workers. The debt of the nation to them cannot be forgotten. 
In any case the workers have given proof of their power. At the 
same time they have been very deeply impressed by the Russian 
example—and not the least because it was Russia that saved 
Britain. That is the reason why great changes in the social order 
have become inevitable. The conviction of the necessity for these 
changes is not only to be found in the Labour Party, but equally 
among the Conservatives. That does not of course mean that 
there will be no struggle. For the moment Great Britain has a 
directed economy, but it is still directed to a large extent by big 
business under the control of the State. And it is probable that 
after the war those in power will make a great effort to regain 
their freedom, and that at the very moment when the workers 
will exact the realisation of promises made during the war. There 
will probably, therefore, still be periods of great social tension. 

It does however seem as if the political and social evolution 
has proceeded so far that a half-turn is no longer possible. For 
the general atmosphere has become one of a moderate socialism, 
that is to say of a socialism which respects the traditional British 
liberties. The Church and the intellectual classes are taking up. 
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their position more and more definitely for this solution. The 
slogan is “planning for freedom”. In this way Britain will have 
the opportunity to show us whether a middle course between 
capitalist anarchy and communist state-control is possible, and if 
social security is compatible with spiritual freedom. The 
Beveridge plan marks a stage along this road. 

Here then everything will depend upon the spiritual and 
ideological forces which can be mobilised in defence of personal 
values. In this respect the situation is scarcely reassuring. It is 
true that the British have lost many illusions and have become 
more realist in their conception of political and social realities. 
Faith in a natural harmony underlying economic forces has 
received a severe blow. But there is no sign that political and 
social thought have found new bases. It would be wrong to talk 
of a general reawakening of spiritual forces. The groups which 
see the extent and depth of the present crisis have not yet suc- 
ceeded in reaching the masses. The Church is listened to, when 
it speaks of social justice, but much less when it speaks of the 
Christian faith on which this justice must be founded. 

Great Britain still has a great fund of “diffused Christianity”, 
that is of a sort of Christian morality which exerts a real influence 
in the social sphere, but which runs an ever-increasing risk of 
losing its roots. The great question is whether this diffused 
Chrisianity can he transformed into a concentrated Christianity 
which lives by the power of the Gospel. 


The Continent of Europe 


The Europe which counts is the Europe which is today resist- 
ing the political and spiritual invasion of national-socialism. I am 
speaking of those who resist in all fields either with or without 
arms. It is because of the struggle of these men and women that 
it is still possible to believe in a future for Europe. In those coun- 
tries which have been ill-treated, impoverished, proletarianised, 
where totalitarianism or total war have destroyed so many 
ordered homes and so many centres of social creativeness, there 
is still a “remnant” which stands fast and prepares for the future. 

What are the convictions and the hopes that inspire these 
groups? In the first place there is deep desire to achieve a true 
and radical renewal of the social order. They are looking for a 
social community that is based on justice and social security. 
These people have realised that their struggle has no meaning 
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unless it brings a solution of the crisis which gave birth to nazism. 
It is in Europe that the crisis broke out and that the disillusion 
with freedom has become epidemic. So in Europe it must be 
overcome. 

But Europe will less than ever stand alone in the world. Ideolo- 
gies protected by the great powers will work upon it. It will need 
to think and act in terms of the dominant “forces”. Will it not be 
driven to choose between Moscow, London and New York? 
Must it not decide either for the dynamic concrete solutions 
offered by Russia, the prosperity that comes from the United 
States, or the stability of the British via media? 

We may therefore say that the great question facing con- 
tinental Europe is whether it wishes to become the battlefield of 
great ideologies which come from without or a laboratory where, 
not without learning what can be learned from others, truly 
European solutions are worked out. This does not raise the ques- 
tion of continental nationalism. It is rather a question of finding 
solutions which are appropriate to the European condition today. 
For none of the three systems mentioned is sufficient in itself to 
solve the fundamental problem of a continent which has passed 
through a crisis more profound than any other part of the world. 
Europe is in need of a more revolutionary transformation than 
any offered by the systems which the dominant great powers are 
propagating. The vacuum, the void of the masses, has become so 
vast that no technical solution from outside can fill it. Europe 
can only live again if it discovers new spiritual and moral roots. 
If it cannot find them it must capitulate unconditionally to one 
or another of these non-European ideologies; which will mean 
that it will no longer live (as Europe), that its real problems will 
not be solved, and that as a cultural unity and spiritual centre it 
will cease to exist. If on the other hand it rediscovers its roots, 
it will still have a voice of its own; it will make use of whatever 
the non-European forces have to offer, but it will do so in its own 
way and by the light of convictions of its own. And these it will 
judge not by exterior results, but by their capacity to answer the 
fundamental needs of the European masses, needs which are still 
more spiritual than they are economic. 

May we hope that Europe will rediscover spiritual roots for 
itself? For the moment we must admit that indications are con- 
tradictory. On the one hand we see an unprecedented dechris- 
tianisation and paganisation, millions of young people living today 
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in a nihilist atmosphere. And I am not speaking only of those 
who are under the direct influence of nazism but of those also 
who are unconsciously subject to its influence. It is clear that 
certain aspects of national-socialism will continue to exert their 
evil influence long after the war. 

But on the other hand we see that many men are rediscovering 
the road to the Church, and that the militant churches find an 
echo among their people which they have not had for years. So 
there is no reason to be either too optimistic or too pessimistic. It 
suffices to know that the doors are not shut. 


Critical conclusions 


We must first of all admit that the three main solutions sug- 
gested have this in common, that all three are to a great extent 
inspired by a rationalist, anthropocentric conception of human 
life. In spite of all their differences, and of the separate and 
uprooted elements of the Christian tradition which they enshrine, 
they do belong to the same family, which springs from the Renais- 
sance and the Age of Enlightenment. They still believe in a 
social harmony which is immanent and inherent in nature itself 
and in humanity, This harmony is obscured by irrational forces 
which must be overcome by reason. 

In this way liberalism seeks to create harmony by liberating 
economic forces and giving them an opportunity of expressing 
themselves; socialism believes that it can so canalise and guide 
these forces that a harmonious order will ensue; while com- 
munism, though oppressing freedom for the time-being, ‘is yet 
convinced that through constraint it will in the end find the 
solution of universal justice. 

Must we not then admit that the three systems are all involved 
in the tragedy of bourgeois thought? Are they not all bound up 
with an optimistic and idealistic ideology which contradicts revela- 
tion and which has become untenable after the terrible warnings 
we have received during the past thirty years? Indeed the solu- 
tions offered us are not really new solutions which have been 
worked out by men whom the great judgment of these past years 
has overwhelmed and purified. They have not yet taken seriously 
enough this manifestation of the bewildering fact that political 
and social man cannot live by reason alone, that rationalism calls 
forth the rebellion of the instincts against reason, and that this 
rebellion in the end destroys its own offspring. 
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The nature of man 


The new realism which expresses itself in the criticism of the 
utopias of 1918, and of the period of the League of Nations, does 
not go far enough to reach the heart of the problem, which is the 
nature of man. It is not enough to reinforce the international 
organism by an international army, but rather to reinforce it by 
restoring respect for the commandments without which all human 
society. must founder. If we go on searching for “technical” 
solutions, we are in danger of helping to propagate a new utopian- 
ism which, if perhaps a little less naive, a little less clamant, will 
be almost as dangerous as the old. For so long as we do not take 
seriously the problem of problems, which is the subjection of our 
reason to demonic forces, to the thirst of power and to pride, we 
shall only be building castles in the air. It is terrifying to think 
that this entire war with its apocalyptic destruction and atroci- 
ties, has not been enough to dethrone the hubris (insolence) of 
modern man. Must God then take still stronger measures? 

Yet we must also recognise that the three systems are all 
beginning to find that their ideology is not wholly adequate to the 
situation. In all three we notice a kind of ideological crisis, a 
fundamental uncertainty as to the basis of their political and social 
thought. Liberalism has no longer thinkers who are comparable 
to the men who gave it its substance a century ago. It has already 
lost the intellectual battle and only goes on living on its tradition 
and economic power. British socialism, originally rooted in Non- 
conformist Christian thought, but gradually becoming more and 
more secularised, is now seeking new roots. Continental socialism 
has turned away from its Marxist origins, but has not so far found 
any new basis and so limits itself to proclaiming technical social 
solutions. Communism still seems to be firmly attached to its 
philosophy of dialectic materialism, but in fact it accepts so many 
elements which are foreign to this philosophy that it also seems 
to be heading for an ideological crisis. 

And so we find ourselves—ideologically speaking—before an 
immense vacuum, a vacuum which terrifies us. The so-called 
forces are not as powerful as they pretend to be. And it is impos- 
sible to see how they can build a new world, how they can fill 
this vast void which is the heart of modern man, betrayed, dis- 
illusioned; yet the vacuum is at the same time a great challenge. 
The historic forces are in search of foundations. Now or never 
is the time to proclaim: “other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid.” 
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The problem of freedom 


Nazism is a false answer to a real question—that of the indi- 
vidual in the mass, or freedom in an industrialised world. Do the 
forces which are preparing to undertake reconstruction under- 
stand this, and are they giving real and workable answers to the 
question? I fear we must admit that this is not so. 

Liberalism will not recognise that the problem exists. It goes 
on propounding a wholly formal freedom in a world which is 
seeking a freedom with substance, one which is only political in a 
world dominated by economic forces. It sacrifices equality and 
justice to freedom. It preaches the gospel of the free personality 
to men and women who are less and less capable of understand- 
ing what personality and what freedom are. Also it takes no 
rational measures to rescue them from their distress. 

Communism does recognise the problem, but it forces the 
issue by the temporary suppression of all freedom. It believes in 
the miracle of liberation by constraint, of the creation of persons 
by the organisation of the ant-hill. And in this way it sacrifices 
freedom to equality. It requires the masses for its activity; yet, 
instead of transforming the masses into a community, it main- 
tains them as masses and glorifies them as such, by attributing to 
them the sentiments of power and of equality. 

Socialism comes nearer to a real solution. It sees more clearly 
than the others that freedom and equality, personality and com- 
munity, must be treated with equal seriousness, and that it is no 
less fatal to create a just order by the suppression of freedom than 
it is to maintain freedom at the price of general social inequality. 
It seeks a freedom which is not limited to universal suffrage, but 
which extends into the economic and social realms. It tries to 
attack the problem of the masses by giving men‘a personal and 
responsible place in the community. 

Its great danger however is that of slipping gradually and 
imperceptibly towards a state-control which leaves no real place 
for freedom. And this it will undoubtedly do unless it makes an. 
effort to discover the message which is capable of creating the 
personalities of whom it stands in need. The “plan” does not 
produce persons; it does not lift us above the level of the economic 
man. 

In this respect there is nothing to choose among the three sys- 
tems. They have not found a way to emerge from the impasse 
in which we find ourselves by reason of the superstition that 
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economic man per se exists. The problems of freedom and the 
mass will only be solved in so far as we realise that homo eco- 
nomicus is before all homo, and that the economic and social 
problem must be treated as a human problem. 


The mission of the Church 


Finally let us indicate some of the lessons which the Church 
must draw from this situation. 

1. We must emphasise that the Church cannot give a general 
blessing to any one of these present systems. The Church must 
remain wholly free and independent of each of them. 

2. The Church must proclaim that the work of laying a stable 
foundation for reconstruction is still to be done; that this founda- 
tion cannot be a more or less emended edition of the old rationalist 
conceptions, but must be nothing less than the recognition of the 
commandments of the living God. 

3. The Church must realise that the present vacuum and the 
universal search for new roots for the life of society is a unique 
opportunity for evangelisation. It goes without saying that its 
message must be proclaimed in relation to the great problems of 
today, the thirst of a true freedom, a true justice and a real 
security. 

4, The Church must take its stand against three errors which 
are particularly dangerous in our time. Against the illusion 
(or hypocrisy) which sees no corrupting and demonic element 
in political and social power the Church must proclaim that “all 
power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely’. It will 
in this way demand that every power in this world admit its 
limits before God and man. Against all doctrines of freedom 
without responsibility it will proclaim that man is his brother’s 
keeper and that freedom is mere anarchy, if it is not set in the 
framework of service to God and one’s neighbour. Against ideas 
of state-control or dictatorship extending to the entire life of the 
citizen it must proclaim that man has his inalienable rights and 
duties, the right to live as a responsible being and the duty to live 
according to the vocation God gives him. 

5. The Church must show forth in the world of tomorrow 
what a true community of individuals may be, by rebuilding its 
own life, by working out forms of community life, and by thus 
permitting the unconscious members of the masses to become 
conscious members of the Body of Christ. 
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Thinking Ahead as Christians 
AURORA 


A statement from a consultative W.S.C.F. meeting held at Aurora 
College, Aurora, Illinois, 20th to 24th April, 1944. 


Present judgments regarding the war and the future 


As members of the W.S.C.F., meeting within one of the United 
Nations, we are particularly conscious of our involvement in a world 
at war. Our members, representing sixteen national backgrounds, 
feel impelled as Christians by the responsibility which membership 
in the W.S.C.F. imposes upon us, to share our present judgments 
regarding the war and the future with our friends wherever they 
may be, and to assure them that, while not representing the W.S.C.F. 
or any of our national movements officially, these judgments do 
convey something of our thinking as a group of Christian student 
representatives meeting amidst all the tensions and distractions of 
war, but with an acute realisation of our solidarity under God with 
our Christian fellow students from whom we are now separated by 
war. 


Common guilt 


Christians should look upon the war, and the crisis of which it 
is a part, as the consequence of economic, racial and social causes 
based upon our failure to understand and fulfil God’s purpose for 
mankind. As Christians we must recognise the common respon- 
sibility of all nations in the causes of the war and our common 
responsibility for working for order, justice and co-operation. This 
recognition of common sin and responsibility should precede all 
moral judgment concerning the degree of evil or degree of justice 
as represented by the parties to the conflict. 


Moral distinctions 


While in many ways all nations are responsible for excesses in 
war, a distinction must be made between the terrible slaughter and 
catastrophe of war and those deliberate national policies which out- 
rage the conscience of mankind by an intentional attempt to obliterate 
peoples and cultures. Such deliberate crimes, many of them on a 
large scale, against helpless populations, have been committed, which 
call for just and orderly judgment and disciplinary action against 
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those primarily responsible. Any discipline in the interest of justice 
or order following the end of the war, should be such that the con- - 
sciences of Christian people within the nations involved will approve 
it just, after the bitterness of the war is past. Concern for justice 
must not become a facade for vindictiveness. 


Reconciliation 


The World’s Student Christian Federation and the Christian 
Churches should put their major emphasis upon reconciliation 
between enemies, upon restoration to sanity and health of those who 
have been the victims of false ideologies, as well as those in countries 
whose moral judgments and spiritual outlooks have been distorted 
by war. In all nations there is a solidarity among Christians who 
resist tyranny in whatever form it appears. We are united in seek- 
ing the freedom of all peoples from political tyranny and economic 
exploitation and racial discrimination. Because of the crises and 
war, many of our fellow Christians in various parts of the world 
have paid heavy prices for their loyalty to the Federation, thus main- 
taining the spiritual bond of fellowship intact, which will make pos- 
sible the beginning of reconciliation through the Christian community 
as soon as communication across the present battle line is established. 


Reconstruction 


Those of us who are nationals of the countries that have been 
spared the worst ravages of war, are resolved to do everything in 
our power to aid in the reconstruction of the nations of Europe and 
Asia on both sides of the conflict. We will support public and pri- 
vate agencies which are prepared to bring relief to victims of war, 
and we will attempt to create a public opinion in our nations such 
as will produce a willingness to make the economic sacrifices that 
are necessary if such relief is to be adequate. 


The welfare of all peoples 


Beyond the support of the program of relief, those of our number 
who are nationals of the United Nations are resolved to urge upon 
our governments the importance of giving hope to the people of 
Germany and Japan after the menace of nazism and militarism have 
been overcome. We believe that our governments should pursue a 
constructive policy that will enable all nations to become equal part- 
ners in a world community. (Christian love involves for us the 
obligation to seek the welfare of the peoples of all nations without 
distinction. A policy of continued repression of defeated nations 
would prove self-destructive and bring disaster to all nations.) Each 
of the United Nations, and the United Nations collectively, have a 
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responsibility for announcing now their intention to utilise all of 
their resources for the creation of a real world community in which 
all nations and peoples would have their rightful place. 


GWATT 


Part of the report of an ecumenical study week held at Gwatt, 
Switzerland, 2nd to 8th January, 1944. 


This week was different in some respects from the first ecumeni- 
cal study week organised by the W.S.C.F. in Geneva in March, 1943. 
Our aim this time was to get together a selected group of people for 
an intensive period of training in ecumenical problems and policy. 
Several of those present had gone through imprisonment and hard- 
ships; yet the number of those still under the “‘refugee status” were 
less numerous than we had hoped as many students had been called 
back to working camps during the winter vacation. Among the fifty 
people assembled in Gwatt were a solid block of French theological 
students, three Swedes, two Dutch, one Hungarian, one Czech, one 
Bulgarian, one Scotsman, one American, two or three Germans, and 
a dozen Swiss. 

The Bible study in the morning was meant to lay the founda- 
tions for the afternoon lectures on contemporary problems. The 
text was first studied in groups, then the main address was deliv- 
ered and followed by questions and discussion. The method still 
needs improvement; we are far from being experts in corporate 
Bible study even on this supposedly biblically trained continent! 


The Strength and Weakness of the Church 


Dr. X (German) spoke on “The Strength and Weakness of the 
Church.” Faced with the totalitarian masses the Church seems 
weak; the law of self-abasement accepted by her Lord is also hers. 
But the life of the churches which suffer persecution shows how the 
weakness of the Church can be turned to her Lord’s glory and mani- 
fest His power. This has been the case every time the Church has 
proclaimed the sole sovereignty of her Lord and has stood up in 
protest against the transgression by the state of law and righteous- 
ness. But the churches have proved weak every time they kept 
silent when they should have spoken. The confessing church in 
Germany for instance should have spoken plainly against racial 
discrimination, or against the violation of the ten commandments in 
private and public life; the Church should have claimed her right 
to protect youth against the dissolving effect of anti-Christian propa- 
ganda. The Church was never stronger in Germany than it was 
on the day when 300 pastors were put in jail for having spoken 
from the pulpit against the godless propaganda which poisoned the 
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people’s minds. The group of pastors which drafted the memoran- 
dum of 1936, addressed to the Chief of the State, or again the group 
of pastors who dared to pray for peace in September, 1938, and 
called the people to repentance, were indeed a “strong Church”. And 
the bishops who at that time yielded to the pressure of the mighty 
were the weak Church. Today it is to Norway and Holland we must 
turn if we want to know the signs by which one recognises the 
strength of the Church militant. 

The Church has become the spokesman of national freedom, 
national conscience and dignity. But we must ask ourselves if all 
those who come to the Church in such hours are really members of 
Christ’s Body and if there is not a danger of taking the voice of 
national conscience as the voice of the Good Shepherd. In France 
the work of Christian youth on behalf of the refugees has been one 
of the clearest testimonies given to the self-giving love of Christ. 
The sufferings endured have drawn the refugees and those who 
help them closer to Christ. But there also exists a danger of glorying 
in our sufferings. Where commitment is real the devil tries all the 
more to creep in and spoil the game! 

There exists an irreducible antagonism between the Church and 
totalitarian mass movements; individuality is lost in the anonymous 
whole of the state, army or party; the Christian, on the other hand, 
who obeys his Lord stands outside and vis-a-vis the world in faith 
and spirit; and it is just this standing face to face that totalitarian- 
ism cannot bear. For totalitarianism wants a vacuum that it can fill. 
Its tactics may vary, its will to get rid of the Church is everywhere 
the same; but where the Church preaches boldly the Crucified and 
Risen Lord, the Devil begins to tremble and shows signs of weak- 
ness and impotence. (Thus in Norway and Holland the occupying 
power has tried to avoid an open conflict.) 


The Church in Germany and reconstruction 


What will be the contribution of the Church in the realm of 
reconstruction? First of all a call to repentance. As a German 
who loves his country, says Dr. X., I know that we Germans need 
a radical metanoia (change of heart) if we are to be delivered of 
our unhealthy dreams and our obsession of power. An indulgent 
half-way solution would be disastrous in its effects. The German 
people must acknowledge the crimes committed to themselves, to 
their victims and to God. Such a repentance in order to be fruitful 
must be spontaneous and a “war-guilt” imposed from the outside 
would wreck the process of spiritual healing without which there 
can be no peace in Europe. The Church in Germany must preach 
repentance and forgiveness of sins urbi et orbi and after having 
given the diagnosis of the evil to be overcome she will be able to 
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give a lead in the realm of reconstruction. The other Churches 
should help to foster the process; they can do so through confessing 
the sins of their own nations (the brutality of mass bombardments, 
the machiavellian attitude towards the sufferings of occupied 
nations) and through a frank discussion with the German Church 
implying both criticism and constructive suggestions. The German 
churches should take a share in the work for reconstruction in the 
formerly occupied areas which have suffered most. 

Reconstruction will depend on the capacity of the various peoples 
concerned to think through their situation before God and con- 
form their educational programme, social order and law to the will 
of God. Who will be the praeceptor Germaniae of tomorrow? The 
speaker contended that it could not be the Anglo-Saxons ; this does not 
mean that continental Europe has not a lot to learn from them, but 
her schoolmasters must come from within. The Church will have 
to proclaim that Christ is the one true praeceptor mundt. The 
Church will have to teach the true freedom of the children of God; 
the principle of habeas corpus must be restored so that every citizen 
enjoys the protection of the law. In several European countries 
law will have to be rebuilt starting from the bottom. In the realm of 
law as well as in the realm of education the Church must be the 
watchman telling the state what is and what is not in keeping with 
the divine will. To work toward the “demassification” of the masses 
we must rediscover what it means to be “a person” and what it 
means to be a true community. Social justice must become a living 
reality and the Church must stand more than ever as the defender 
of the poor and oppressed, as the Body which reunites those who 
have been scattered. 

In the international realm the Church will have to deal with the 
difficult problem of the limitation of national sovereignty and help to 
create a status for those who have no country of their own to protect 
them. To overcome the phenomenon of masses, it is not enough to 
protect the individual person, we must work toward the formation of 
organic social groups. In the political realm this means decentralisa- 
tion. Germany should become a confederation like Switzerland, with 
a dozen regional centres. The regional churches in Germany (there 
are about twenty) have given great signs of vitality; they have main- 
tained their autonomy within the uniform mass of the centralised 
state. Could not these churches play a definite role in the recon- 
struction of a federated Germany? 


Reconciliation 


Finally, one of the main tasks of the Church will be that of 
reconciliation. The sword that the Prince of this world has put in 
the hands of those who are his tools is the spirit of hatred. There is 
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no future for Europe and the world if this spirit is not overcome; 
it is a question of life and death for the salvation of the world—as 
for our own salvation. But the sword of the Spirit must be sharper 
than the sword of the enemy. The task will be extraordinarily diff- 
cult. We shall be faced after this war with millions and tens of 
millions of disillusioned, suffering people who will have lost every- 
thing; our continent will have been pauperised to an unimaginable 
degree; and these people will want some guarantees for their per- 
sonal dignity, for peace and justice. They may try to find a solu- 
tion by force and this would mean chaos. Europe has gone so low 
and lost its self-respect to such a degree that we must now rely 
exclusively on the sovereign will of God. We know that Jesus 
Christ has still thoughts of mercy and not of wrath for our world. 
We shall be able to face our tremendous task only if we rely 
exclusively on His grace, if we accept His strength to work through 
our weakness. 
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A VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN PATRIARCH 


Extracts from. the diary of a former W.S.C.F. secretary, 
September, 1943 


Stalingrad 

Leaving the wharves and railyards of Astrakan we flew 
steadily up the west bank of the main channel of the Volga. To 
the east the strange green landscape of the delta still stretched 
away to the horizon; to the west lay the barren brown levels of the 
steppe varied only by occasional patches of sand. For miles and 
miles the only signs of human life were occasional villages in the 
delta and the ships on the river. At last a line of white concrete 
buildings appeared on the north-western horizon and an excited 
whisper went round the plane—Stalingrad! 

Stalingrad is a long narrow town built along the high western 
bank of the Volga. From a distance the great concrete blocks of 
flats and offices looked fairly normal ; but as we flew low over them 
we could see that they were nothing but roofless shells. Between 
the concrete blocks there were great areas of rusty-brown—the 
twisted remains of the assembly shops of the Stalingrad factories 
—and here and there great chimney stacks still stood among \the 
ruins. Towards the south end of the city some of the blocks 
round the main square had already been re-roofed and a gigantic 
Soviet statue still stood with a hand outstretched pointing onward. 
There were also three or four small factories already working. 
The roads were clear of rubbish and trains were busy in the goods 
yards. Amid so much destruction it was astonishing to see such 
crowds of people in the streets. 

As we circled on to land at the aerodrome two or three miles 
SW. of the city we flew over an area crevassed by ravines, but 
apparently more fertile than the surrounding steppe. The ground 
was pitted with shell holes and bomb craters, but the farmers had 
already been at work. We flew over a number of large fields where 
men were at work with tractor-drawn ploughs. It was a wonder- 
ful symbol of the triumph of life over the forces of destruction, 
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and the whole scene of the “thus far and no farther” stand, and 
of the immediate effort of reconstruction, affected us deeply. In 
particular it seemed almost miraculous that the defenders should 
have been able to supply themselves by ferry across the broad river 
from the low wooded islands to the east, when so much of the 
dominating western bank was occupied by German artillery. 

After landing we had plenty of time to explore the vicinity of 
the aerodrome as we did not leave until after noon. By midday 
our 5 o'clock breakfast seemed a long way behind and some Red 
Army officers kindly invited us to feed with them. We sat out in 
the open on trestle seats in what a year before had been the garden 
in front of the airport offices. Lunch consisted of large quantities 
of rye bread and fine red water-melon. The officers were most 
friendly, but our limited Russian made any conversation difficult. 
We asked where the crowds of people we had seen in the streets 
of Stalingrad lived. We were told: “in the cellars they occupied 
during the fighting and in the dugouts in the river banks and sides 
of the ravines which were constructed by the Army.” Homes 
would only be rebuilt when the factories were working again. 
Think of living with your family under such conditions through 
a second Russian winter! 


A visit to the Patriarchate with the Archbishop of York 


At last, four hours after leaving Stalingrad, we reached the 
outskirts of Moscow. We had no notion of what our reception 
was likely to be, so as we circled in we looked out carefully to 
see if there were any Russian ecclesiastics on the airport. Yes! 
there were. Indubitably we could see a group of bearded and cas- 
socked figures standing in front of a crowd near one of the hang- 
ars. We hurriedly opened the robe case and vested the Archbishop 
in purple cassock and Canterbury Cap. When I came out I saw 
a number of Red Army men drawn up to form two sides of a 
hollow square. Behind them stood quite a crowd of men and 
women, nearly all in uniform. Immediately in front stood Metro- 
politan Nicolai of Kiev wearing a white headdress bearing a small 
jewelled cross, and with him were Archbishop Sergei of Gorkt, 
all in black, Fr. Nicolai Kolchetski, the Dean of the Cathedral, 
and a Russian interpreter. After exchanging kisses with the 
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Metropolitan and greeting the others, the Archbishop listened to 
a short speech of welcome and then replied—explaining that he 
came to give greetings to the Russian Church and nation. 

The next morning at 10.45 a.m. the cars arrived to take us to 

our first formal visit to the Patriarchate. We drove about half a 
mile to the S.W. past a street where “Count Rostov’s’ house still 
stands and other squares and streets that are often mentioned in 
War and.Peace. This was the fashionable quarter of early 19th 
century Moscow. A terracotta-coloured Metro station of modern 
design (something like a “hedge hog” position on the war maps!) 
looked curiously at home among the stucco-palaces. At 11.00 we 
arrived at the patriarchate, a well-proportioned medium sized 
building which was the residence of the German Ambassador 
until 1941! It was in excellent repair. 
_ We were shown in by Fr. Nicolai. The Patriarch with the 
two Metropolitans of Leningrad and Kiev, and the Archbishop of 
Gorki were waiting to receive us. After solemn greetings we 
sat down at the table, and the Archbishop presented the beautifully 
transcribed letter from himself and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
which we had brought from England. The Patriarch said he 
would read 1t with pleasure. 


Three Orthodox Churchmen 


What kind of impression did we have of the Patriarch and his 
associates? Sergius himself is a very venerable figure—broad in 
face and build—surprisingly erect and sturdy in spite of his 78 
years. He has an unclipped white beard and wears steel-rimmed 
glasses behind which his eyes gleam with lively intelligence. His 
hearing 1s not naturally good but he has an electrical machine 
which seems to make good the deficiency. Sometimes at our longer 
subsequent meetings he would appear to become rather somnolent, 
but would suddenly make a pointed remark which showed that 
he was fully aware of what was being said. The general impres- 
sion was one of shrewd benevolence. He has had a very dis- 
tinguished career, beginning as Archimandrite at the Russian 
Embassy at Athens in days when this was a key place for inter- 
Orthodox relations, and including a special mission to the Ortho- 
dox Church in Japan, and the Archbishopric of Finland before 
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and during the war of 1914. He has been prepared to collaborate 
with left-wing Governments even before the Bolshevik revolution 
and had advocated such a policy at the Church Council of 1917. 

Metropolitan Alexis of Leningrad, the second in rank, is a 
much younger man, who was a student until 1914. He told me 
that his family always went abroad for the winter; but he stopped 
in Russia to continue his studies. Nevertheless, he speaks good 
and fluent French. He looks a student, though his face is much 
lined and worn. It is all the more interesting to know that he has 
a great reputation in Leningrad for his courage and leadership 
during the siege, and later (after our departure) this was recog- 
mised by the award of a Government decoration. 

Metropolitan Nicolai of Kiev is the same age as Alexis, but in 
spite of his white hair and square-cut white beard, he looks much 
more vigorous. He said remarkably little at all in the official 
interviews, but we had the impression that he was the mainspring 
of the plans for the whole visit. He is more the type of “a man 
of action” ; but for all that his face and manner are most attractive. 
All three reminded us of Our Lord’s injunction “to be wise as 
serpents and innocent as doves”. 


Holy Liturgy at the Cathedral 


The following day was St. Matthew’s Day in the Western 
Calendar—the Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
in the Eastern. At 9.40 a.m. we left for the Bogoyavlenski 
Cathedral. As we drove up we could see quite a crowd about the 
doors. Fr. Nicolai came to greet us, and after we had vested the 
Archbishop in his coronation cape and mitre we followed him up 
the nave through the narrow passage between the crowded con- 
gregation. We were taken to seats inside the sanctuary and to 
the north of the altar itself. The British Ambassador, the Aus- 
tralian Chargé d’ affaires, the Minister, the Head of the British 
Military Mission, and many members of thew staffs were present 
at the service and were also invited to stand in the sanctuary. This 
kindness was much appreciated—though some undoubtedly found 
the service over-long! Ten minutes later the Patriarch arrived 
and the choir began to sing the episcopal greeting. 
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The Cathedral as we saw it from the step in front of the 
ikonostasis was an unforgettable sight. It is a 19th century build- 
ing in the Russian baroque style’ consisting of a rectangular 
sanctuary, a large square space under the dome, a T-shaped nave 
and a large porch under the western tower. The walls and ceiling 
were covered with frescoes which were well lighted by the windows 
in the octagon below the dome and in the north and south walls 
of the central space. The coffering under the main arches, the 
acanthus frieze and the enormous bronze ceremonial fans recalled 
the splendours of Byzantium. 

Except for the platform, on which we stood, the cathedral 
was by now jammed tight with people. They stood so close to- 
gether as to appear to be almost cheek to cheek—lthe the figures 
in some early Italian frescoes—and one wondered how their bodies 
could be fitted in. The great majority were women—many indeed 
were old, but there were also many who appeared to be between 
the ages of 20 and 40. They were clothed like the crowds in the 
streets in light coloured quilted coats with scarves—usually white 
ones—over their heads. When we asked him afterwards how 
many people were present, the Dean said he thought about 10,000. 
Some of the journalists doubted if this was possible, but at any 
rate the cathedral was crammed to capacity. It is worth noting 
that nothing was published in the press about our arrival until the 
afternoon of this day; on the other hand the Nativity of the Virgin 
is one of the more important feasts in the Orthodox Calendar. 

At 10.30 a.m. the Liturgy ttself began. It was splendidly sung 
by the choir and deacons. After the Liturgy the Archbishop was 
led out by the North Door while the Patriarch and Bishops came 
through the Royal Door and the people again sang “Eis polla eti, 
despota’—the old Greek greeting for a Bishop. 

The Patriarch then made a short speech of welcome referring 
to the Archbishop’s arduous journey. The people listened with 
great interest and attention while Metropolitan Alexei read the 
Russian translation of the Archbishop’s reply. Finally we were 
let down the midde to the West Door through the excited crowd— 
many of whom were weeping—while others reached out to touch 
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the Archbishop’s robes and called out “English Archbishop” and 
“Thank you! Thank you!”, and held out their hands for a blessing, 
which the Archbishop gave as he walked, first on one side and then 
on the other. It was an extraordinarily moving scene and it was 
with difficulty that we penetrated the crowds in the street outside 
and drove off in the Ambassador's car. 


A Walk in Moscow 


We went for a short walk before dark. We wore our clerical 
clothes but appeared to arouse no special interest. We walked 
round the Kremlin, where the aspens were an even lovelier shade 
of gold, and observed the fantastically beautiful church of St. 
Basil in the Red Square (which was however closed, having been 
used as an anti-religious museum before the war), and Lenin’s 
tomb, the red basalt of which tones in strangely well with the 
mediaeval brickwork of the Kremlin behind. We saw three or 
four buildings which had been damaged by bombing, but there 
was nothing at all comparable to the devastated areas of London. 

We were really more interested in the crowds than in the 
shops! There were extremely few men. The few we did see were 
mostly in uniform, but again, the contrast with the streets of 
London which are crowded with men in uniform, was most 
marked. (I believe that the Red Army man gets leave extremely 
seldom, if ever.) There were also comparatively few old people. 
The great majority were working women. Comparing the crowds 
in the street with the congregation in the cathedral in the morning, 
we thought that there was very little difference; perhaps there 
was a slightly larger proportion of old women in the congregation 
than we saw in the streets. Most people looked quite healthy and 
as cheerful as the crowd in any other city. Clothes were old and 
patched and monotonously similar; but they were much cleaner 
than the average in Balkan cities. 

After tea we again took a “constitutional”—this time up 
Gorki Street. We saw where a number of large houses had been 
moved back bodily 50 yards as part of the street widening scheme. 
This is the kind of feat which seems to please Russians as well as 
American engineers! We saw the red-painted “House of the 
Moscow Soviet”—awhere the revolutionary committee met in 
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1917, and the dark grey marble “cubes” of the Marx-Lenin Insti- 
tute. In the Kugnitsky Mal there were many pleasant 18th cen- 
tury buildings, in one of which we noticed a restaurant with a 
floor reserved for Commissars and another for foreigners. We 
visited a number of bookshops; but they were practically out of 
stock except for a quantity of propaganda booklets—mostly in 
German! There were many traces of the elaborate camouflage 
carried out in 1941, when all the big squares were painted to 
resemble houses, and distinctive buildings were also disguised. 


A Service of Prayer for Victory 


The Cathedral was even more tightly packed with people than 
on the previous occasion. Soon the Orthodox Metropolitans and 
Bishops arrived. Having kissed the altar they came over and 
embraced the Archbishop. The four Bishops and the Dean were 
wearing wonderful old-gold vestments ; about a dozen priests were 
present robed in dark red velvet and gold. The colourings and 
materials of all these vestments were so magnificent that the Arch- 
bishop’s coronation cope looked almost garish. The Patriarch 
arrived and was robed before the altar. 

The service began with the whole congregation joining the 
chow in singing the hymn: “O God save Thy people.” Then a 
deacon (or a priest acting as such) sang a litany. An Old Testa- 
ment reading, a passage from the Epistle and a Gospel were then 
sung. The passages were rather long and the congregation got a 
little restive, but the singers were quite unperturbed. More litanies 
followed including one for those who had died in the war. This 
last was sung by a deacon standing in a special place beside the 
Patriarch. The choir sang the responses very softly, and before 
it ended a very large proportion of the congregation were weep- 
ing. I remembered how the Patriarch in his very first proclamation 
after the German attack had called on the faithful to pray for all 
those who gave their lives for their country, whether they were 
believers or not. Then, amid a deep silence, the Patriarch read the 
special prayer for victory. 

After the prayer the Patriarch gave a blessing and then went 
on to a short patriotic address. He called on Russian Christians 
to distinguish themselves by their faith, courage and self-sacrifice 
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in the fight with the brutal invader. (As he spoke I was reminded 
of the sentence in his Encyclical published at the time of his 
release from prison in 1927: “Should the State demand rejection 
of property, should it be necessary to lay down his life for the 
common good, should it be to show an example of temperance, 
honesty, earnestness, in serving society—all this indeed the Chris- 
tian is taught by his faith.”’) The congregation listened attentively 
as he called on them to “dedicate themselves wholeheartedly to the 
service of Christ and the Motherland.” 

After some minutes we were led out in single file—making our 
way with some difficulty through a crowd which was swaying 
with excitement and enthusiasm. Even outside the door the crowd 
was still so dense that we could scarcely reach the cars. It had 
been a very moving—and tiring !—service. 


The position of the Church 


The legal position is that the Church is as freely self-governed 
as at any time in Russian history. The supreme council or Sobor 
consists of the Metropolitans, Archbishops, and Bishops. (At 
present no attempt has been made to secure representation by elec- 
tion of the lower clergy or laity—as at the historic Council of 
1917.) This Council elects the Patriarch and the three permanent 
members of the Synod (the Metropolitans of Leningrad and Kiev, 
and the Archbishop of Gorki). The latter hold office until the next 
meeting of the Council. They have co-opted three non-permanent 
members who come to Moscow for the two main winter and sum- 
mer sessions and who hold office in the first place for a year only. 
The Synod elects Bishops. There is no interference by the State 
with any of these procedures, and nothing corresponding to the 
office of the Procurator of the Synod established by Peter the 
Great. The business of the parishes is conducted by “Parochial 
Councils’ of twenty. The use of the churches 1s allocated by the 
State to these bodies. 

There are nearly 100 “active” Bishops in the U.S.S.R. today. 
Before 1917 there had been about 180 diocesan Bishops. Later a 
great many more had been consecrated ; but the number they have 
now is the most convenient. Many were of course in Siberia and 
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other places from which it had not been possible for them to travel 
under war conditions at the time of the Sobor which elected the 
Patriarch. 


Visit to the New Jerusalem Monastery at Istra 


We drove out along the main road past the airport. Presently 
the big blocks of modern flats gave place to older two-storied build- 
ings—then, after we had passed the tram terminus—to woodey 
datchi, the small wooden houses to which city workers like to 
retire in summer. After passing a barrier guarded by Red Army 
women where papers were examined, we drove through a long 
tunnel under the new Moscow-Volga canal. This canal 1s an 
immense achievement. It is so big that the largest river steamers 
can now make the three weeks’ journey from the Caspian to 
Moscow. Fifteen miles out from Moscow and we were already 
in what had been the front line area. We passed deep anti-tank 
ditches, barbed wire entanglements, and flying grounds still lit- 
tered with wrecked fighter air-craft. The scene certainly brought 
home the fearful danger to Moscow in the autumn of 1941 when 
Stalin himself took over the command of the defence as he had 
done at Stalingrad (then Tsaritasyn) twenty years earlier. Both 
incidents have an important place in Stalin’s tremendous repu- 
tation. 

We drove through numerous villages—the small single-storied 
wooden houses with their carved eaves and casements each stand- 
ing in its own enclosure. Most gardens and houses were in fairly 
good order. We passed two large but decaying village churches. 
We were told that these were being used by the Red Army as store- 
houses. Metropolitan Nicolai explained that the villagers were 
not necessarily deprived of the possibility of attending services. 
In Russia the villages generally lay near together in groups of 
three or five. Formerly each had its own church; but as long as 
one church 1n the group remained open the villagers could attend 
it without walking unreasonable distances. In getting more 
churches open in the villages they were basing their strategy on 
this fact. 

Forty miles or so from Moscow we climbed a low hill and came 
to the site of what had been the prosperous little town of Istra.. 
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The Russian interpreter used to come here for the summer before 
the war, but he could not recognise the scene. Of the 2,000 houses 
of the town nearly all built of wood, in which 10,000 people lived 
before 1941, nothing remained except the central chimney stacks 
standing forlornly on top of the great tiled stoves. Of the few brick 
buildings—a school, municipal offices and a small hospital— 
nothing but the bare walls remained. 

Beyond the town lay the ruins of the New Jerusalem 
monastery of which the chief glory had been the magnificent 
church built by the great architect Rastrelli about 17380. We 
walked in through the ruined gatehouse and saw an appalling scene 
of destruction. The church had been surmounted by an enormous 
dome. This had been blown up by the Germans and only the 
eastern chapels and the nave walls remained. The whole centre 
of the church was filled with a huge heap of fallen masonry. 
Moreover, each of the decorative late medieval towers on the sur- 
rounding walls had also been wantonly destroyed. It is said that 
the buildings had been used as an ammunition dump. 


Devastation and death 


Groups of Red Army men were digging about in corners of 
the monastic enclosure. We were told they were still looking for 
buried mines of which more than 300 had been discovered. Some 
peasant women had followed us in. We asked them about their 
experiences during the short German occupation. They told him 
how their husbands had been marched off in droves, driven hither 
and thither, deprived of their winter clothes, and the survivors at 
last entrained for Germany. They themselves had been driven 
into the woods with their children. If they emerged they were 
shot, They were 11 days in the woods—in December without 
heat or adequate food—and many, especially of the children, had 
died of exposure. When the Germans left and fired the town, the 
women had hurried back to construct for themselves dugouts 
where the ground had been thawed by the heat. Similar stories 
are told of every town and village which the Germans occupied; 
and the whole Russian people know what things had been done. 
It is not surprising that they are determined that the Germans 
shall not again be able to attack them. On the other hand, in those 
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and other interviews of the same kind we Westerners were 
astonished at the stoicism with which the stories were told and 
the absence of vindictive references to those who were responsible 
for their sufferings. 

Before leaving the town we drove out along another road past 
a little copse where there were a number of graves. We also 
passed one or two other war cemeteries by the roadside on the way 
home. The trees and bushes had been left undisturbed and the 
graves dug under them. Some were surmounted by Red Stars, 
others by Orthodox Crosses. In theory Christian soldiers can 
receive Christian burial; but as there are no chaplains with the 
armies this is usually impracticable. Everybody knows this and 
consequently there is avery great demand for memorial services. 
This demand is the way in which the popular desire for greater. 
freedom of religious worship takes most defimte form. 

As we drove back the sun was still shining and the warm light 
shimmered on the birch leaves. Crossing a bridge we met a large 
herd of cattle and sheep being driven back from “the Eastern 
regions” by some sturdy peasant women; one of them, walking 
barefoot, carried a pair of boots in her hand! The Soviets are 
justly proud of their achievement in not only preserving but build- 
ing up their stocks of cattle. 


Conversation with Metropolitan Nicolai 


The Bishop spoke confidently of plans for training new clergy 
after the war. In order to raise the standard of the education of 
the clergy, and keep the law against giving organised religious 
teaching to those under 18, no seminaries will be planned on the 
pre-1917 pattern, but all candidates for ordination will be expected 
to go through the state schools up to the age of 18. Thereafter 
country clergy will have at least two years in a seminary and city 
clergy at least four. There will be plenty of theological books 
for the seminaries when they are opened after the war as the state 
has safely evacuated to the “eastern regions’ the great theological 
libraries of Kiev and Leningrad. (On another occasion the 
Bishops said that they fully expected to be able to. publish theo- 
logical textbooks and new works “after the war’.) There are 
enough theologians available to staff the new colleges: .The 
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Bishops know of candidates for ordination among Red Army 
men. 

Other sects continue now much as they did before. The “Old 
Believers’ (1.e., Orthodox Nonconformists) have a Bishop and a 
Church in Moscow. The “Living Church”: (founded in 1922) 
could better be called the “Dying Church’. It has very few 
churches now—practically none outside Moscow. The “Evangeli- 
cal-Baptists” also have a central church administration recognised 
by the Government, and a congregation in Moscow. So have Jews 
and Moslems. The legal position of all these bodies is the same 
as that of the Patriarchal Church. No organised missionary work 
can be carried on by the Orthodox Church in the Moslem areas. 
(A complication here is that before 1917 Orthodox missionary 
activity was very closely connected with the “Great-Russian’” policy 
of the Tsars.) 


A Press Conference 


In answer to questions the Archbishop emphasised the fact that 
we came as a delegation from the Church of England on the invi- 
tation of the Russian Orthodox Church: we also brought a mes- 
sage of sympathy from English churchmen to the Russian people 
in the sufferings caused by the invasion and of admiration for 
their victorious resistance. But we were not a Government dele- 
gation; nor could we speak for, or to, other Churches (e.g., the 
Baptists). He said that in the past there had been other exchange 
visits between the Anglican and Orthodox Churches; one had been 
made by a previous Archbishop of York. 

He had been particularly impressed by the importance which 
the Russian Bishops attached to the fact that “worship had never 
ceased”. The number of churches which were “working” in Mos- 
cow had been as low as 15 or 16 in 1939: 1t was said to be 25 or 
so in 1942 and nearly 50 in 1943. (Here a journalist reminded 
us that Mr. Maisky had publicly declared that the weapon of dts- 
proportionate rates and taxes was no longer being used to hamper 
churches.) Anti-religious museums had been closed. The pro- 
portion of young to old and of men to women in the congrega- 
tions in the churches was not markedly lower than that of the 
crowds in the streets. (The Russians are physically an astonish- 
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ingly young people—60% of their 193 million are said to be under 
the age of 21!) The gift he had received of a modern ikon of 
St. George was interesting evidence of the fact that the ikon- 
makers were able to work again. The crowded churches and 
obvious devotion of the people had been the main impressions of 
the visit. He thought\that the stress of war had revealed to Stalin 
both the strength of the Church in modern Russia and its com- 
plete loyalty to the Soviet State in the fight with nazism. The 
Church leaders did not feel that they were being exploited for 
the war effort. The invitation to the Anglican delegation had 
come many months before there had been any hint of the pos- 
sibility of the election of a Patriarch and the Church leaders’ 
interview with Stalin. 

In general he had been most impressed by the wide streets 
filled with people in working-class dress and by the vigour and 
health of the children. No one had asked him about the second 
front, and although German atrocities had been mentioned, there 
had been no talk about either the necessity or the method of 
retribution. 


A visit to a school 


In the early afternoon we visited a large school to the south 
of Gorki Street. Except that its buildings—a seven storey block 
—were comparatively new (c. 1935) there was nothing very 
exceptional about this school. Each floor was given up to a dif- 
ferent age group, the youngest at the bottom. The mural decora- 
tions of each floor were appropriate for the different ages, e.g., 
illustrated fairy stories on the ground floor, engineers and inven- 
tions further up, philosophers and statesmen on the top floor. The 
normal course was 10 years—beginning at 7%. There were 
special laboratories for chemistry, physics, and preliminary 
military instruction. The latter contained specimens of different 
types of modern firearms. We visited also the school library, 
which contained a magnificent edition of Shakespeare in Russian, 
the gymnasium and an apparatus room where pictures and dia- 
grams of all kinds could be obtained by the staff for their classes. 

It was Saturday afternoon but the school was hard at work. 
The feature of which the staff were most proud was the fact that 
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this school had been among the first to carry out the decree (of 
late 1942) abolishing co-education, which had previously been 
universal. The staff who mentioned this subject all spoke of the 
change as a big educational advance. The school now held 500 
boys. The cropped heads, slender necks and large eyes of the 
younger ones were singularly attractive! They all looked well 
and adequately fed. We visited the clean and cheerful school 
canteen where most of the boys got their main midday meal, but 
there was nothing for us to sample! 

It is of course against the law for any organised religious 
instruction to be given to boys and girls under 18. The spirit of 
this law was reflected in the fact that among all the numerous 
pictures and statues on the walls, and in the illustrated school 
books and library, while there was plenty of material for the study 
of the lives and work of great scientists and philosophers and poli- 
ticians, religion and great religious figures were just left out. We 
did not see any anti-religious writings or propaganda (and the 
attempt to teach Marxist-Leninist philosophy as a positive altern- 
ative to Christianity was abandoned some years ago) ; but, except 
for one or two pictures among the apparatus for history-teaching 
which shewed Alexander Nevsky as a soldier, it was as though 
the Christian Church had never existed. On the other hand, Chris- 
tian parents in Soviet Russia seem to have done their duty for 
their children very effectively. There were a considerable number 
of young children present with their mothers at all the services 
which we attended, and we also noted that there were boy servers 
of 10 or 12 years of age. So all has not gone quite as smoothly as 
rationalists would have liked! 


An Anti-God Museum 


The Novodevetchi Convent has long been an “Anti-God” 
Museum. (These institutions appear to have been of two distinc- 
tive types: crude anti-ecclesiastical propaganda shows illustrating 
the link between the monks, the Tsar and capitalist exploitation 
of the workers, or, like this convent, museums of ecclesiastical 
art.) The Museum had not been open to the public since 1941; 
and many of the other type of museum seem to have disappeared 
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altogether some time before the German invasion. The convent 
buildings are surrounded by a high brick wall with loopholes and 
turrets. Most of the buildings are 18th century baroque, including 
a fine bell-tower in red brick picked out with white. (Some bells, 
but not apparently as many as the tower was built to hold, were in 
situ.) There was along range of cells for 150 nuns. But the main 
feature is a superb 16th century Cathedral erected by the Tsars 
Ivan “the Terrible’ and Boris Godounov. It is a high square build- 
ing crowned with a cluster of small domes. Inside the lofty vaults 
are supported by four square columns. The ikonostasis is of 
unusual height. Roof, walls and columns were also covered with 
tkons painted on the plaster. 

We saw the results of some experiments that had been made 
before the war in cleaning the 17th century mural paintings. This 
cleansing altered the whole tone and effect. Instead of browns 
and greys dominating, the areas which had been treated were 
brilliant with yellows, greens and purples! The Soviet Govern- 
ment intend to go on with this dificult and expensive work. Some 
small wooden plaques draw the visitors’ attention to such points 
as that the inhabitants of Heaven as depicted in the ikons were 
mostly Czars and Bishops! Others simply carried details of dates . 
and craftsmanship. 


Vespers in a city Church 


I went off by myself to attend the first part of Vespers at the 
Church of the Resurrection, Brusorski. It was just getting dark. 
Outside the door there were a dozen or so cripples and other beg- 
gars such as are to be seen outside any Orthodox or Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Southern or South-Eastern Europe. Inside there 
was a large congregation—which got more and more dense as 
the service went on. The Church ts not a big one, and we all stood 
pressed one against another so tightly that the priest and server 
could scarcely get around to the tkons. When the blackout cur- 
tains had been lowered and many candles lighted it became 
uncomfortably warm. 


During one of the longer hymns or litanies I “took a census’ 
of my neighbours. Excluding children (who were numerous) the 
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50 people in my vicinity were made up as follows: 15 old men and 
women (I was standing in a fairly protected place where old 
people could rest against the wall), 5 younger men, and the rest 
younger women—many of them with babies. There were some 
small “class” differences in their clothes, e.g., a few wore hats; 
the majority triangular scarves. Their coats, like those of the 
crowds in the streets, were nearly all of the same pattern—short 
and quilted—and most were old and patched. 

It was the Eve of the Festival of the Elevation of the Holy 
Cross, but we sang the ordinary music of Saturday night Ves- 
pers. I say “we sang” deliberately, because this was the most 
unusual and impressive feature of this service. There were two 
choirs—a small mixed one, and a typical choir of rather cracked 
women’s voices; but nearly all the regular responses and “hymns” 
were sung by the whole congregation in a very moving and at the 
same time disciplined way. I felt that this was true liturgical 
worship, not something done for us, but something in which we 
all shared actively. 


Conversation with Metropolitan Alexis 


He said that in every family where there was still one Chris- 
tian, even if he or she were only a grandparent (and grandmothers 
still have the responsibility of caring for many millions of Russian 
children while their mothers work), the children would all be bap- 
tised—even if it had to be done secretly. He thought that Russia 
was still a Christian nation in the sense that children who were 
baptised continued to outnumber those who were not. Only civil 
marriages were recognised by the State, and those marriages were 
recognised by the Church. The faithful were accustomed to come 
to church to have their marriages blessed. (This meant actually 
the traditional marriage ceremony.) The State still theoretically 
allowed a man or woman to have an unlimited number of divorces; 
but in practice administrative action had been taken to make better 
provision for children and discourage frequent divorce. The 
Church would bless a second and a third marriage. According to 
the rubrics these should be celebrated with penitential rites, but 
in practice the traditional marriage service was read. 
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A visit to a collective farm 


We set out in two large cars at 9 o’clock. Seventy-two kilo- 
metres out we reached the small country-town, straggling along 
a single street. It had been shelled by the Germans from across 
the canal but the damage appeared to have been slight, except for 
the church (which may have become ruinous before the war). We 
drew up outside the “Town Hall,’ a solid single-storied building, 
and after some enquiries had been made, the “Deputy Mayor” 
came out to speak to us. He was a very hearty red-faced indi- 
vidual, wearing a smart blue blouse with a belt, wide blue breeches, 
long boots and a cloth cap. 

This Collective was named “Victory”. There was a total 
population of 340 of whom 134 were workers. They occupied 80 
houses and farmed about 1,000 acres (497 hectares), of which 
half was arable. They used a nine-field rotation system: 1) 
ploughed fallow, ti) winter wheat, tii) & iv) clover, v) summer 
wheat, vi) ploughland potatoes, vit) rye, vit) potatoes, 1x) oats. 
They kept cattle, sheep and pigs. Before 1941 they used to use 
100 tons per annum of chemical manure; now they were entirely 
dependent on organic manure and humus, which they conserved 
very carefully both individually and collectively. Most of the 
cattle were still away on lands to the east of the canal to which 
the herds had been driven at the time of the invasion. Thirty 
head of cattle in the collective herd yielded 8,000 litres per cow 
per annum. This was the result of careful breeding. 

Each collective farmer has his own garden of about one acre 
of which the produce is his own. The rest of the ground belongs 
to the farmers collectively. When the crops are gathered a certain 
percentage is set aside for seed, and then contributions are made 
to an insurance fund for bad seasons and to a social fund (about 
2% of the total) for nurseries, kindergarten and help for those 
who are too old for work. The next charge on the produce ts 
Government requisitions, e.g., in 1943 10 tons of grain, 125 tons 
of potatoes and 50 tons of cabbages had gone to the Government, 
which had also bought an additional 170 tons of potatoes. The 
remainder 1s distributed among the farmers in proportion to the 
number of “working days” they put in. The farmers use what 
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they want of this produce; but they sell the great bulk of it 
together with the surplus produce of their gardens for cash either 
through such organisations as “The Union of vegetables and 
fruits’ or in the open market. In 1943 the chief problem in dis- 
posing of the produce was transport. Before 1941 this farm had a 
shop of its own in Moscow and a collectively owned truck for 
transport. : 


Moscow, Stalingrad, Astrakan 


As the aeroplane did not leave until 11.00 a.m. and there were 
no customs or other formalities, we were able to have a further 
general conversation with the Metropolitans of Leningrad and 
Kiev, the Archbishop of Gorki and Dean Nicolai who were at the 
airport to see us off. In particular we asked Metropolitan Nicolai 
about the question of retribution for German atrocities. He told 
us that they had been able to make a fairly accurate list of the 
names and ranks of the men directly responsible for many 
atrocities; but they had not been able to get from survivors much 
evidence to indicate whether or not the German occupiers had been 
S.S. or S.A. men, The Metropolitan added that as far as he knew 
no political decision had then been taken as to the method and 
extent of the punishment to be meted out to those who had thus 
broken the law of humanity. At length our conversation ended 
and we parted after exchanging most friendly greetings. 

Looking back on our eleven and a half days in Soviet Russia 
I noted four points which had particularly impressed me at the 
time: 

1) the warmth of the welcome that had been given to our 
Church delegation; 2) the real life in the Russian Orthodox 
Church, both in its able spiritual leaders and in its crowded con- 
gregations; 3) the immense possibilities of the Russian land and 
people, and the contrast between the true nature of these possi- 
bilities and achievements and the propaganda picture built up by 
friend and foe outside Russia; 4) the apparent absence of popu- 
lar feelings of resentment or rivalry towards other nations and 
the fact that many Russians obviously welcome international news 
and friendship. 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


Chinese Journey 
A Trip to the Southwest in the Fall of 1943 


From November 9th to December 24th, 1943, I made a trip to six 
student work centers in the southwest. Travel is getting to be 
more difficult and more expensive these days. But it also means 
more isolation to our workers in the field. Thus, travel of head- 
quarters’ secretaries has become more significant and much better 
appreciated. 


Student center activities. 


National Chekiang University is scattered in three places. In the 
winter of 1940 we sent our first student secretary into Tsunyi. The 
present secretary spent three weeks with me there and in the other 
two centers. We have a student service centre in Tsunyi. It is in 
the temple of the Dragon King, very near the students’ dormitory 
and dining room. When I was there, the center started to open for 
a couple of hours at night. A big gas lamp is used to enable the 
students to read in a good light. There is no electricity in Tsunyi 
and the university library which is up on a hill does not open to 
students at night. One night I visited the center and found about 
thirty students in real quiet. Light is a real problem with the stu- 
dents as the cost of oil has been rising by leaps and bounds. 

I was very much thrilled by our student service center at Meitan. 
It was first opened in June, 1942. It is a small place, but the ser- 
vices are quite significant since there are practically no other agen- 
cies serving the students in this small city. Every day an average 
of one hundred students come in and out of the center. It provides 
a dozen kinds of newspapers and two or three hundred kinds of 
books and magazines. But it needs more books and other reading 
materials. The place is much too isolated. There is a chess table, 
but the place is too small to have many games. In the evenings a 
great many student organisations borrow the center for meetings. 
I was told half of the student meetings of the university take place 
in our center. 
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One unique thing about the student centers in Tsunyi and Meitan 
is that they are run by work-relief students. So the fact that our 
secretary, who lives in Tsunyi most of the time, can only make 
occasional trips to Meitan does not affect the smooth running of the 
two centers. The students are engaged in the following types of 
work: 1) Reading room supervision, 2) Wood work such as making 
models of airplanes, 3) Making envelopes, 4) Supplying stamps and 
taking care of registered mail, 5) Providing cheap hair-cuts, 6) 
Darning, mending and knitting, 7) Clipping newspapers, 8) Mimeo- 
graphing, 9) Running free schools. In Tsunyi, the work-relief stu- 
dents were almost all boys while in Meitan there were quite a few 
girls. 

As in other places, the students here live and eat very simply. 
The university has built four very nice dormitories in Meitan, one 
of which is for girls. In Yunghsing and Tsunyi accommodation is 
found in all sorts of temples and provincial guilds. Food is simple. 
Three dishes are usually served on each table. These are usually 
bean-curd, bean sprouts, and cabbage—with no oil! The President 
is deeply concerned about the T.B. situation among his students. 
About a dozen advanced cases are now in the university ward in 
Tsunyi. One of them died while I was there. Under-nourishment 
and crowded living conditions seem to help the spread of T.B. 

There is a Student Christian Fellowship in each of the three 
places. The Tsunyi Fellowship is the strongest of all. It has a 
membership of seventy-six, and it is divided into five smaller groups 
each with a name of its own. The growth of the membership has 
been quite phenomenal since a year and a half ago, when there were 
only fifteen students in the whole Fellowship. Of the seventy-six, 
over twenty are baptised Christians and more than ten are girls. It 
means that one out of every ten students in Tsunyi is a member of 
the Christian Fellowship. Their activities are centered in the sub- 
center where our secretary lives. Every night after the students’ 
supper time at 5 p.m. there is always something going on—either a 
discussion group, or a prayer meeting or a concert. The students are 
very keen about such fundamental Christian problems as the exist- 
ence of God, the meaning of prayer, and the Christian conception 
of life. The very first day when I arrived in Tsunyi, three students 
sought me out for a discussion about the existence of God which 
lasted from 9 p.m. after an evening meeting up until midnight. 
When I was there, I also took part in a big social which showed the 
variety in talents that exists in the Fellowship group. I had a 
number of personal talks with the members and all these talks were 
related to some vital issues of life and our Christian faith. It is 
gratifying to hear that several of them were baptised this last 
Christmas, 
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A most expensive city 


I had not visited Kunming for more than four years. The city 
has been greatly changed. There are more people, more buildings, 
more money and more prosperity. Kunming is said to be the most 
expensive place in the world just now. The cost of living index 
stands at 41,000 as compared with 100 just before the war broke 
out. The boom was at its highest when the Burma Road was open. 
Another thing that strikes you in Kunming is the conspicuous sight 
of the American service men and their “jeeps”. They are in all 
kinds of cafes, cinemas and shops. American planes zoom overhead 
day and night and especially at night. I was in Kunming for more 
than two weeks and during the latter part of my visit there were 
frequent air-alarms. Twice the Japanese planes broke into the city 
in great numbers, but they went away with heavy losses. The city 
seems to be pretty well protected by the presence of the American 
air force. 

No visitor in Kunming can escape the delightful effect of its 
climate. There was sunshine every day without fail when I was 
there. For people from Chungking who have to stand the fog, 
dampness, cold and mud in the winter, this was certainly a welcome 
change. 

Kunming would not really be a cultural center if it were not 
due to the presence of the National Southwest Associated University. 
It is located in a cluster of five-room mud-huts outside the western 
gate of the city. At present there are 2,500 students, only one-seventh 
of whom are local. It is known for its high-grade professors and its 
liberal atmosphere. Students are proud to be there, for it is perhaps 
the best university in Free China. 

Students are in a miserable condition financially. Poverty is 
almost universal as the overwhelming majority of the students are 
from outside. Practically all of them get some kind of government 
relief. But it is far from being adequate. The food is terrible. The 
government is spending $1,200,000 a month to keep the students 
alive even though in a very inadequate way. I was told that every 
student has to find at least $600 a month besides the government 
subsidy for his expenses. Consequently, more than half of the stu- 
dents do some remunerative jobs outside, such as teaching, tutoring, 
office work, newspaper writing, and broadcasting. It is said that 
the majority of the middle school teachers in Kunming and the other 
cities in Yunnan are students. 

Kunming has a total of 3,800 students of college grade. Our 
student service center was opened on April 3, 1943. We bought 
three big wooden buildings, and they were removed to the present 
site from different places. At present, we have an auditorium, a 
reading room, a social room, a games room and an office. Every 
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morning bean-milk is served to 250 students. Recently, the British 
Press Attaché’s Office in Kunming made a permanent loan of a very 
good radio to the center which adds to the pleasure of the students 
who come to the center. We also distribute winter coats to about 
seventy-six destitute students on a loan basis, and sell cheap soap, 
student-made envelopes and inexpensive shorts and inner shirts. 
Medical aid is also a feature of our programme. 


The difficulties of student life 


From now on we hope to put more emphasis on student welfare 
projects which will reach the needy students on a more general scale. 
Two important items are baths and breakfast. Owing to the expen- 
siveness of coal, the university is not providing any hot water for 
bathing or even for drinking. It costs $70-$80 to go to a bath- 
house! It would be a fine help if the center could provide shower 
baths to the students at a nominal charge. But it means the digging 
of a well which would involve an expenditure of $150,000. Then, 
school only provides two meals a day. This means that the students 
have to buy their own breakfasts, and they cost as much as the two 
other meals together. If the center could provide noodles or congee 
at cost price, it would be a great saving and also an immense nutri- 
tional help to the students. The initial costs of these projects would 
be very great but they are certainly worth starting. 

The most popular topic of conversation when I was there was 
about the enlistment of the senior class boys for service in the 
expeditionary forces as interpreters. The university made it a 
requirement to take effect in February. This kind of service will 
be regarded as the equivalent of the thirty credits required to finish 
the college course. Pros and cons were discussed in the “wall 
papers”. Naturally the students who have made their plans for 
further study or work or marriage are very reluctant to hear about 
such a requirement. The majority of the students, however, acqui- 
esce in this move since the thing has already been decided and to 
criticise it would be regarded as unpatriotic. The President’s own 
son had volunteered for such service even before this new scheme 
was announced. Under the general mood of depression, this enlist- 
ment plan gives a fresh injection to the student scene. 

Student life here is pretty drab and dull. Dormitories are scat- 
tered and crowded. Students in the same dormitory hardly know 
each other. Boys and girls almost never mingle. Boys are almost 
all poor and few dress well. Most girls work as tutors in private 
homes in order to get some supplementary income. There is very 
little real group life since students are all busy about their own liveli- 
hood. Many students congregate in the various small tea-shops to do 
their assignments or play bridge. Some of them go to the Sunday 
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morning cinema in the city as the admission charges are the lowest 
during this hour. All students are suffering from malnutrition. 
Fortunately, the Kunming weather is not conducive to sickness. 
There are some students who get a kind of “Kunming fever” which 
is probably para-typhus. It is terrible to get sick in Kunming. A 
typhus case costs $6,000 or $7,000 for treatment. A deposit of 
$3,000 is required in order to get into the hospital. 

Student taste is none too high these days. Very few speakers’ 
can get a large hearing except on topics such as men and women 
relationships. Very few students read outside books or even news- 
papers, and the most popular books are the Chinese translations of 
Gone with the Wind, The Grapes of Wrath and Nehru’s, Autobiog- 
raphy and all kinds of Chinese modern plays. 

Student Christian work has not had a strong footing. There is 
as yet not a single student Christian group which has any vital 
significance, There is a group called the Holy Light Fellowship, but 
as far as I could make out the membership is quite small. Other 
groups are trying in various ways to build up interest, for Kunming 
is certainly a very strategic city for student work. It is true that 
the difficulties for Christian work are manifold. The following 
were mentioned in a student workers’ meeting: 1) The students are 
too scattered and too individualistic; 2) More than half of them 
have outside jobs; 3) There are too many city attractions; and 4) 
The students have very little interest in Christianity and there are 
not more than a hundred Christian students in the university. 
Among the sixty-five students who attended the last Summer Con- 
ference there only three were Christians. But a friend in need is a 
friend indeed. The students in Kunming no doubt have great spir- 
itual and physical needs. It presents a great challenge to the Chris- 
tian workers at this critical hour. 

KIANG WEN-HAN. 


The Student Christian Movement 
in Denmark 


A wartime report, November, 1943 


The Danish people are sensible. They meet every situation with 
astonishing calmness; they are not easily excited by violent pas- 
sions. On the other hand this calmness does not express silent 
resignation and Jaissez-aller, but there is hidden in it a unique power 
of tough resistance, by which the enemy may at times feel rather 
irritated. These are trends in the Danish national character of which 
we think we may be proud. 
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The same acute state of controversy has not arisen as, for 
_ example, in Norway. I refer to the real state of war that was 
inaugurated on the 9th of April, 1940, and still more to the fight of 
the Norwegian Church. Politically there was no enmity between 
Denmark and Germany. That was evident in the fact that the King, 
the Government and the Parliament went on functioning, though 
with some limitations and interferences from the German side. 
After the 29th of August everything was changed, when the lawful 
government was put out of action. 

The first reaction to appear after the occupation, when the initial 
confusion had settled down, was a national revival, a unity around 
the cultural treasures of past and present, a deepened sense of his- 
tory. Everything aimed at defining our national uniqueness and 
self-consciousness and thus guarding the Danish way of living and 
preventing foreign ideologies from gaining ground amongst the 
people. 
As students, who took an active part in the events, and with 
whom every spiritual movement could easily be registered, we in 
the Danish $.C.M. were put into quite a new situation. We had 
at the same time to be faithful to our Christian faith, and to keep 
solidarity with our nation. Of course we were caught by the 
national enthusiasm, which perhaps never manifested itself more 
beautifully than when, on the birthday of the King—the man who 
in these years has become the central person of our country—we 
walked in large groups, with red and white student caps, with the 
national colours, down the streets of the capital, singing national 
hymns. Later on we joined the whole population in the courtyard 
of the Royal Palace to pay homage to our beloved King, perhaps 
more heartily than anywhere else in the world. On such occasions 
it was given to us to realise that we were one people, living in the 
deepest devotion to our King. No dividing forces have broken this 
unity. Denmark has been spared from seeing a new Quisling in 
action, although there was some danger of it. 


Christianity and the nation 


Thus the question for us, especially in the first years of the war, 
was the relation between Christianity and the nation. In our pro- 
gramme we had to give more room to national problems and a fairly 
large part of our membership demanded a wider cultural basis for 
it. Some good Danes spoke on our platform in these years, men 
who later on appeared on the black list or ended in prison on German 
demand. To characterise the conception we have reached of Chris- 
tianity and the nation is no more possible here than it is in other 
countries. We may only say this, that we are both Christians and 
Danes, born and baptised to it. When we try to approach the prob- 
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lem in thinking, the difficulties arise. Life always solves that sort of 
problem much more easily by itself. We are clear that our national 
ideas should never be allowed to overshadow our Christian faith, 
nor should our faith support our national ideas. We have seen 
proofs enough that the Christian faith has been swallowed up by 
national ideas and that the former has been used to prove the latter. 
In planning conferences we have to guard against mixing the two 
conceptions but to keep them apart in order thus to save the deep- 
ened content of both. 

Now we try to combine Christianity with the special problems 
raised by the war and our time. Examples may show what this 
means: Christianity and sexual morals, hatred, Christian patience 
and its limits, social problems, defence or pacifism, truth and lies 
(modern propaganda), the wholeness of life (euthanasia, abortion, 
etc.). This line is followed through the belief, strengthened especially 
by the work of certain theological professors, that Christianity is 
not removed from the world and should not be put away into the 
life of the soul; but that it must find its place in this life on earth. 
This should not be understood in the direction of identifying Chris- 
tianity with a social gospel. It should be understood rather as mean- 
ing that we must not betray our human vocation as Christians. We 
have to be both men and Christians. 


Political solidarity 


This tendency, or insight, is really also the reason for a step that 
we have taken after a couple of years of thinking it over. Shortly 
after the occupation, quite a number of youth organisations, both 
political and unpolitical, united into “Dansk Ungdomssamvirke.” 
They backed up the political collaboration between the different poli- 
tical parties supporting the government, and with this organisation 
they sought to underline the national community of the youth of the 
nation of whatever conviction. At the same time it meant an attempt 
to get our youth interested in politics ; not thinking in terms of party 
politics, but creating the insight that the government of my country 
and my parish means something to me as an individual citizen of 
society. Part of the responsibility for the government of my country 
is mine. It is significant that a professor of theology, Hal Koch, is 
president of the organisation. Most organisations of youth have 
joined. We did so in October, 1942. How far it is possible to 
exercise Christian influence may be doubtful. We are in it because 
thereby symbolically we announce that we~stand in solidarity with 
all youth in the situation of our country, and because our non- 
membership in a strange way placed us outside the society in which 
we are engaged in ourselves. “Dansk Ungdomssamvirke” has had its 
greatest importance in the fact that the Germans have understood 
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that if they wanted to raise a question, they had to deal with King, 
Government and Parliament. This was the lawful parliamentary 
Danish order. 

In raising the question whether we have met through our meet- 
ings the needs of the students, it may be said firstly that one should 
not always act according to the wishes of people, but we should 
make it our task to bring them along the way we wish to lead them, 
to raise the problems ourselves and to answer them. Secondly, it is 
generally true of students that just now in time of war we are all 
so involved in the course of the war that there is hardly any place 
left for other problems, which, according to our conviction, are much 
deeper and more serious. The war creates superficiality, and the 
sense of spiritual values is forced into the background. Thus our 
work is growing more difficult, because we have to pierce through 
this hard surface. The problem of God’s part in that which is 
happening is not as burning as you might believe. That is true about 
our people in general, and especially about students. We are quite 
clear about our living in a crisis of all our ideas and thoughts. We 
are looking out for something new, but at the same time we are 
nevertheless sticking to, and are on no account willing to let go, our 
most precious, and to us most essential, ideas, as for example our 
Nordic consciousness of right, our ideas of human rights and for us 
Christian students, the undiminished Christian Gospel, We feel 
that we live in an interregnum of the philosophies of life. With great 
interest the students of theology have followed a course of lectures 
on the book of the German, Martin Hieronymi: Zwischen Ende und 
Beginn.* And the same theological professor who gave these lectures 
has talked on this subject and the ideas of this book in wide circles. 
Summing up, it may be said of our work in these years of war that 
it has partly given us a deeper understanding of the Gospel, especially 
in Bible groups, and partly confronted our Christianity with the 
special difficulties and problems, ideas and conceptions of the time, 


Lack of liberty 


No obstacles have been put in our way by the German authori- 
ties beyond what it implied in the mere fact that we are cut off from 
getting certain persons as speakers, although we wanted very much 
to hear them, and are cut off from dealing with certain subjects, 
since there is no freedom of speech. There is still less possibility 
of writing freely. Because of some articles and notices, mostly of a 
sort that it is quite ridiculous to pay attention to, we have had some 
warnings from the Press Department of the Danish Foreign Office, 
an institution which watches over the keeping of the rules of censor- 
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ship laid down in collaboration with the German authorities. Here 
we have noticed still more strongly that we are living in an unfree 
country, where free exchange of opinions is impossible. We are 
working in close contact with the whole student press, mostly non- 
Christian, which has from time to time acted rather challengingly 
but very often under camouflage. Demands have been made of one 
or other journal to stop publication, or in any case to have it censored 
beforehand. These demands, however, have been raised by the 
Danish authorities. Through this press co-operation a common 
opinion can be observed both in relation to the German authorities 
and a very important point at one time, to our own nazis, who tried 
to gain contact with students through their own organisation and 
press. Their part, as well as that of the whole party, has now been 
played to the end. The Germans have seen that they cannot be used 
as a starting-point for winning the Danish people. 

Because of increasing actions of sabotage, strikes and disturb- 
ances, on August 29th, 1943, there was established an exceptional 
order in the country, and this was felt as a clearing of the situation. 
Clear lines were created in the relations to Germany. The country 
of Denmark was no longer a “district protected by friends”, but in 
fact in the hands of the enemy, without King, Government and Par- 
liament in action. We feel that with this we have come to a truer 
relationship to the occupying power. 

With this exceptional situation, difficulties began for us in earnest. 
Just as we were on the point of starting a new term and wanted to 
come to grips with the new students, we were hit by the prohibition 
of meetings, which nevertheless rapidly was annulled for all Chris- 
tian activity and accordingly also for us. (In parenthesis it might 
be remarked that there was really no ground for being proud of this, 
as thus we came tc know that Christianity really did not mean any- 
thing and counted for nothing.) But the difficulty was still present 
of coming to meetings, as there was soon a prohibition to appear out- 
doors after eight o’clock at night; and as thus prohibition has been 
in force throughout the autumn with one short interruption, we 
have been forced to have the meetings in the afternoon, when it has 
been rather difficult for many to come. 


Protest against anti-semitism 


We were moved in the core of our beings when, after some days 
of rumours, the persecution of the Jews came on the night of Octo- 
ber 2nd. The Vice-Chancellor of the University immediately 
answered with a protest and the University was closed for a week. 
In the churches the following letter from the bishops was read: 
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“Everywhere where the Jews are persecuted as such for racial or 
religious reasons, it is the duty of the Christian Church to protest: 


“1, Because we shall never be able to forget that the Lord of the 


Church, Jesus Christ, was born in Bethlehem of the Virgin Mary, 


according to God’s promise to His own people Israel. The history 
of the Jewish people up to the nativity of Christ contains the prepara- 
tion for the salvation prepared by God for all people in Christ. This 
is evident in the fact that the Old Testament is a part of our Bible. 

“2. Because persecution of Jews is against the conception of man 
and the love of our neighbour, which arises out of the message that 
the Church of Jesus Christ has to proclaim. Christ is no respecter 
of persons, and He has taught us to see that every human life is 
precious in the eyes of God. (Galatians 3: 28.) 

“3. Because it is against the sense of righteousness, reigning in 
the minds of the Danish people, a legacy from centuries of Danish- 
Christian culture. According to this all Danish citizens in the words 
of our constitution have the same right and responsibility towards 
the law and are assured freedom of religion. We look upon free- 
dom of religion as the right of exercising our worship of God accord- 
ing to our vocation and conscience, and thus hold that race and relig- 
ion never in themselves can provide the cause for robbing any man 
of his rights, liberty or property. Such freedom is more precious 
than life. 

“The leaders of the Danish Church have a clear insight as to their 
duty of being obedient to law, not unnecessarily raising themselves 
against it, but at the same time we are in our conscience bound to 
proclaim the right, and to protest against every violation of right. 
Therefore we will all on a given occasion acknowledge the word, that 
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we should ‘obey God rather than man’. 

Many other organisations also protested, both Christian and non- 
Christian. Our movement protested along with seven other Chris- 
tian student organisations, amongst which was also the Catholic one. 
We had expected a reaction, but there was none. Undoubtedly this 
is due to the fact that the Germans disagreed as regards the ques- 
tion of the Danish Jews. The German “Chargé d’affaires” and the 
German Commander-in-Chief were against the persecutions. 

We were bold enough to print in our monthly paper the protest,’ 
but in Latin and followed by Chapter 5 of Lamentations. It was 
a rude trespassing of the rules of censorship, tightened after August 
29th; but still, three weeks after the publication, nothing has hap- 
pened to us! 

It was most encouraging to see the grand helpfulness exercised 
in helping the Jews to escape. Quite a number of students took 
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part in the effort. Night after night fishing boats went over to 
Sweden with refugees, and it was also possible to raise the consider- 
able sum of money required. 

We are most astonished that until now we have been able to live 
so freely and with so little disturbance in comparison with other 
countries. We simply cannot understand it. 

But we have not yet seen the end. 

Nevertheless we live in an expectation that peace is not very far 
away. Thus we know that we have to talk and work in earnest. 

. . If we are allowed to have meetings in the spring we shall plan 
to concentrate on the end of war and the coming of peace. We shall 
talk of reconciliation, of our mission in the dechristianised coun- 
tries of Europe, and such things. Or perhaps we shall face con- 
crete issues, such as helping with exchange of prisoners of war. 

And we cannot express how deeply we long for contact with 
Christians of other countries, because here we are terribly isolated. 


Experiences in an Italian Prisoner 


of War Camp 


The European Student Relief Fund, referred to in this interest- 
ing record of personal experience, is the European part of World 
Student Relief, in which the W.S.C.F. co-operates with International 
Student Service and Pax Romana. The book service is carried on 
in co-operation with the War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A., and 
be Ecumenical Commission for Chaplaincy Service to Prisoners of 

ar. 


Since 1939 it has been my privilege to serve as chaplain to His 
Majesty’s Forces—familiarly known as “padre”. During this time 
I have had to minister under all sorts of conditions and in many 
zones—England, France, a troopship from England to Egypt via 
the Cape, in the Western Desert and Libya. 

Then on November 21st, 1941, a new experience began. I was 
taken prisoner in Libya. And now, two years later, by a remark- 
able series of coincidences forming a tremendous drama in which 
characters and scenes changed with bewildering rapidity, I am in 
Switzerland. Looking back over those two years of captivity many 
things stand out, but one thing is specially significant: the important 
role Geneva has played in the lives of us prisoners. I can only speak 
for Italy, but I am certain that I express the thoughts of my friends 
in Germany as well. Now that I have seen the “other end” of the 
educational assistance to prisoners I am filled with gratitude and 
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admiration for the essential work that is being done by the Geneva 
organisations. 

When I realised that I was a prisoner I became hopelessly bewil- 
dered—perhaps stupefied is the right word—but for a moment or 
two I had the presence of mind to choose some belongings—only as 
much as I could carry. These included a small haversack of books 
which included a Schofield Reference Bible, a parallel New Testa- 
ment—Moffatt and Authorised Version. Both had been presented 
to me on very memorable occasions and were greatly treasured. 
There were two other books, A Companion to the Bible, containing 
a series of lectures on Hebrew History, Archaeology, Introduction 
to the Old and New Testaments, and perhaps ten other subjects. 
The other book was A Christmas Companion which I had bought 
during my last leave in Cairo in September. 

Equipped with this small library I started on my experiences as a 
Prisoner of War and I shall never cease to be thankful that I was 
able to bring it along with me. On November 27th I reached my 
first stone prison camp. There I found myself with other officers, 
but I was the only one who had some books. Try and visualise 
this large number of men thrust into a very small building where 
it was almost impossible for one man to get out of the sight of 
others. Here was a body of men representing the culture and tradi- 
tion of practically all the British public schools and universities. 
Many others came from universities in South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. We had men drawn from every section of English 
life—practically all the professions and trades were represented, men - 
with different outlooks on life—truly an England in miniature, and 
all this was contained within four walls; privacy was utterly impos- 
sible. From now on we all had to share a common life, and for all 
we knew to the contrary, this might go on for years. 

It was not long before we realised that our greatest enemy was 
going to be boredom—or as one officer expressed it—sheer futile 
languishing. We were in a Transit Camp and consequently there 
was absolutely nothing organised for recreation. Our resources at 
that time were two packs of cards and some notepaper to be used 
for “battleships”, “cross-word puzzles”, even “noughts and crosses.” 
What a hopeless prospect! We had to fight boredom with all our 
might; life was bad enough without that. 

Strange as it may seem, this situation created for me a unique 
experience—an experience which I would never have found in 
civilian life (known in the Army as “civvy street’). Now I realised 
the value of my small library. Every day there was a waiting list 
for my Bible and New Testament; a most remarkable situation. 
Many of these officers had not read the Bible for many years. 
Admittedly, the motive may have been to pass the time, but the time 
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allowed for each reader was one hour. From now on, my Bible and 
New Testament were passed from hand to hand daily. ; 

With the aid of my Companion to the Bible 1 began a series of 
lectures on the Historical Background of Hebrew Literature in 
which I dealt with the story of the Hebrew people in the light of 
contemporary history. As this story unfolded itself, I tried to 
show how very gradually the literature was begun, how it was col- 
lected, edited, revised and re-edited and so on until it reached its 
present form, Almost every officer attended these lectures. Again, 
I must admit that the motive may have been to pass the time, but 
what impressed me most of all was the large number of men who 
were genuinely interested in the Bible—for the first time in their 
lives. They explained that in “civvy street” they were occupied 
with so many interests and activities that there was no time to deal 
with subjects about which they would like to have known more; now 
the time had come when their bodies and activities were in prison, 
but their minds had never been so free—free to get down to sub- 
jects hitherto neglected, and to deal with fresh matter. 

Christmas was approaching, and it was decided to hold rehearsals 
in view of a carol service on Christmas Day, My Christmas Com- 
panion contained a number of familiar carols. Some notepaper was 
obtained with difficulty, and as I dictated the words the officers wrote 
them down. However, before this could be carried out, the first 
party of officers was taken from Africa to Sicily by troop-carrier 
plane. I was included. On Monday, 22nd December, we were in 
our new billet at C. and until Boxing Day we lived in an old church. 
The building was small but very high—lit by two electric bulbs 
which were always masked. A Christmas touch was added when 
we saw the bale of straw which was going to be our bedding. Dur- 
ing our first night there we received the Commandant’s permission 
to practise our carols. On Christmas Eve I was joined by a Church 
of England padre who was my colleague for eight months in the 
Desert. We were captured within a few days of each other, but 
he had been confined to the men’s camp adjoining the officers’ camp 
I have just mentioned. Just before bedtime we sang our carols in 
a setting which was reminiscent of the First Christmas—a very old 
building—subdued lighting—and piles of straw. 

On Christmas morning at 6.30 my friend and I held a communion 
service in which we both shared. He served the bread—a piece of 
our last night’s ration, and I served the wine—some chianti which 
an Italian soldier managed to get for us. Seventy-four officers 
attended—a most wonderful experience. But the deepest impression 
was made on the minds of many by the fact that a Free Church 
minister and a Church of England clergvman shared in that service. 

_ From December 22nd till Boxing Day (26th December) my 
Bible and New Testament were used as much as ever, and the dis- 
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cussions were continued. On 26th December we left for our new 
camp in Italy. Here, reading material was as scarce as ever, and my 
small library was in full use again. This continued for all January, 
1942. But in February we got heaven-sent news. A young officer, 
who was captured long before me, had been in hospital. Here he 
managed to get a good stock of books. When he arrived in the camp, 
he added his books to the small stock we had already gathered. One 
day he. said to me: “Padre, why do you not write to the European 
Student Relief Fund, 13 rue Calvin, Geneva? They were grand 
friends to me.”” Some of us immediately got in touch with Geneva. 
We applied for textbooks on various subjects, Law, History, etc., 
and began to live for the day when our parcels would arrive. Unfor- 
tunately, before we received them we were sent to another camp, a 
Carthusian Monastery in P. This was a new camp, and when we 
arrived there was not a single book in the place. However, the 
great day dawned for two of us—our parcels arrived within a week 
-ortwo. You who are fond of reading will realise what that moment 
meant for us.' For months we had been hungry for books. I learned 
this lesson: when one is surrounded by all the good things in life, 
one does not realise their value, but when one has been torn away 
from them all, their full significance is seen for the first time. 

Anyhow, I hurried along to the office to get my parcel. It was 
opened in my presence, and then I saw Fischer’s History of the 
Church, Warner and Martin’s Groundwork of British History and 
Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria. But my full happi- 
ness was not yet—the books had to be sent to Rome for censorship ; 
even the empty exercise books had to go! 

I must tell you of one incident at P. Three officers, who had 
tried to escape, were sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment in a 
fortress which was a “bad boys’ camp”. One came to me and said: 
“Padre, is it possible for you to lend us a Bible? None of us has 
one.” The only available one was my treasured Schofield Reference 
Bible, but I gave it to them. On their return the officers inscribed 
a message of appreciation and wrote their names. 

My books came back in June. What a tremendous feeling it was 
to get my hands on them. I seemed to take a new lease on life and 
at last I could read to my heart’s content. This was also the experi- 
ence of the other officers who received their parcels. In July I was 
transferred to another camp. When I arrived there, my luggage was 
searched and the Italian officer took away my Schofield Reference 
Bible, the Parallel New Testament, all my lecture and sermon notes, 
private letters, and photographs including some of graves taken in 
the Desert. These I was keeping to send to relatives. The censor 
explained that I would get them back as soon as possible. Months 
passed, but nothing was done. 
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During this very difficult period when I had to minister to three 
thousand troops, I received more parcels from rue Calvin, and one 
contained a Reference Bible! Now, I could start all over again with 
my lectures and addresses. At the same time I discovered a lad 
who was hoping to go into the ministry after the war and from the 
same source he had received some splendid books, even a Peake’s 
commentary. 

In the month of March, some of the books which had been sent 
to the censor from my last camp were delivered to me, but every one 
had the cover torn off and some were fearfully dilapidated. How- 
ever, the books were none the less valuable to me. For my ministry, 
from June, 1942, till September 8th, 1943, I was entirely dependent 
on books from rue Calvin and the Ecumenical Commission for 
Chaplaincy Service. I cannot imagine what life would have been 
like if I had not been able to get hold of these special books. I 
shall be eternally in their debt. 

In this brief account of one prisoner’s experience I have tried to 
give you an idea of what happened to books when they were sent 
from Geneva. Those who send them were in no way responsible 
for the hopelessly long delay in reaching their destination. In many 
cases, too, we were not allowed to send the cards acknowledging 
their receipt. 

However, no word of mine can express our feelings when we 
eventually did receive those books. To make it possible for a pris- 
oner of war to have his special books is one of the greatest services 
you can perform for him. That life was reasonably tolerable was 
due in a great degree to the magnificent efforts Geneva has made 
and is making. 

One of the greatest experiences of the past few weeks was to 
visit Geneva and see for myself the men and their staffs who worked 
behind the scenes. A file-number, one of many, but I am certain of 
this, that in voicing my own gratitude as an ex-prisoner of war, I 
am speaking for all prisoners of war in Germany and Italy who 
have been so splendidly served. 


A ScottisH CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN Mopern RussrA. By Paul B. 
Anderson. Student Christian Movement Press, London, 1944. 
6/-. American enlarged edition, Macmillan, New York, 1944. 


Perhaps among living men—Russians included—Paul B. Ander- 
son possesses the most extensive knowledge of the printed materials 
for the appreciation of present day religious and Church life in 
Russia. For at least two decades he devoted himself to the gather- 
ing and study of these materials, publishing for a time a periodical 
series of pamphlets, based on Soviet sources, about Russia’s relig- 
ious and cultural life. Mr. Anderson has mastered the Russian 
language and was an eyewitness of events in Russia at the time of 
the first world war and the beginning of the revolutionary period 
(1917-1918). 

But, at the same time, Mr. Anderson is not a mere observer but 
also a sincere friend and admirer of Russian Church and culture. 
He spent the half, or more, of his service to the Russian Church 
abroad as a Y.M.C.A. secretary in Paris. He efficiently assisted the 
Russian Student Christian Movement and the Paris Theological 
Academy; he founded and managed the Russian Y.M.C.A. press, 
which was the main agency of preserving Russian theological and 
philosophical thought exiled from the mother country. And yet he 
has not allowed himself to be influenced by the political attitude of 
the Russian emigration. Indeed, as every reader of his book can 
see, his sympathy for Soviet Russia is large and generous, embrac- 
ing even her official doctrines. 

It would seem that all conditions are present to secure in Mr. 
Anderson’s book the best, the richest and most unbiased representa- 
tion of its subject. And certainly it is the best book on the Church 
in Russia, or at least, one of the best books, together with Professor 
N. S. Timashev’s recent publication. 

Its chief merit consists, as may be expected, in the richness of 
the material made accessible to the reader by generous quotations. 
Practically all references are to official (Soviet) sources. One of 
the peculiar qualities of the book is the author’s excellent acquaint- 
ance with doctrinal Marxist literature which accounts for his ade- 
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quate understanding of the communist approach to religion and the 
Church. In ten chapters of the American (enlarged) edition the 
reader finds the precise exposition of the “Legal Position of Relig- 
ion” (2), of the doctrinal background of the conflict—*Marxism 
and Religion” (4) and under different headings, the continuous 
history of the Russian Church under the Revolution. A separate 
chapter which brings in quite new and very important material is 
entitled “The Patriarchal Church and Other Churches” (8) and 
contains, in large quotations, the exposition of Patriarch Sergius’ 
opinions on the ecumenical problem and, especially, on the canonical 
status of the Anglican Church. Although for the author himself 
his historical work is only a way to the understanding of the pres- 
ent situation, this historical part is by far the most valuable. Par- 
ticularly fine in their objectivity are the pictures of the schism of 
1922 (“The Living Church’’), and of the everyday life of the Church 
in the thirties. 

On the other hand in the opinion of the reviewer, he fails in his 
approach to the present situation. There are two main reasons for 
this failure. Mr. Anderson, like practically all kind and well-dis- 
posed people, is unable to realise the spiritual atmosphere in a totali- 
tarian state where words serve not to express but to conceal one’s 
thoughts. During the first Marxist period of the Revolution words 
corresponded, at least, to the conviction of the Communist Party. 
Hence it was relatively easy to characterise the motives and the 
means of the Party in its dealing with the Church. Since about 
1936-37, the year of the great trials, Marxism has ceased to be a 
living force in Russia. The new, third, revolution (after those of 
1917 and 1928-29) was directed against the Marxist leaders and 
disciples of Lenin and ended with their thorough extermination. Yet 
Marxist phraseology still lingers in Russia, misleading the credulous 
reader. Mr. Anderson quotes abundantly from the so-called Stalin’s 
Constitution of 1936 which never had any application in Russia and 
was a pure piece of propaganda. He also quotes, without any critical 
analysis, addresses of Stalin and resolutions of Sergius although, of 
all people in Russia, these two are most interested to conceal their 
real intentions. 

Mr. Anderson did not realise the social meaning of the revolution 
of 1936: the creation of the new ruling class, of technocrats, special- 
ists and army officers, the new hierarchy based on state service as 
in the old Russia of the 17th and 18th centuries. For this new 
ruling class a new ideology was created: that of state nationalism. 
Marxism in the new doctrine is expurgated of all egalitarian, “social- 
ist”, elements and is considered only as the materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history; thus the Marxism of Lenin is out of place in the 
approach to the present day Russia. © 
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In the optimistic conclusion of Mr. Anderson, people, state and 
Marxism represent a solid unity into which now comes the Church 
as a fourth partner. Now when this war came upon Russia, we had 
all grounds for believing that state, people and Marxism were already 
in mutual separation. Incidentally this explains partly the terrible 
defeats of 1941. Some trustworthy eyewitnesses tell us that the 
mood of many Russian people in the first months of the war was 
not far from defeatism. All changed when the people realised the 
ruthless oppression which the German conquest was bringing to the 
country. Mr. Anderson attributes to Stalin the honour of uniting 
all Russia around himself and his régime, an honour which, perhaps, 
is due more to Hitler. 

With regard to the Church the particular, although very respect- 
able, idolum specus of Mr. Anderson is his long standing personal 
loyalty to the Metropolitan Sergius. He simply takes his line of 
conduct as that of the Russian Church. Since all the members of 
the opposition are in prisons or in concentration camps it is obvious 
that the voice of Sergius was the only audible one. We who are 
outside are deprived of all means to decide whether Sergius was 
leader of the majority or minority of the Church. Only a qualita- 
tive judgment is allowed. 

Within the Russian Church, where many spiritual and social ten- 
dencies are living and struggling, the Patriarch Sergius represented 
the line of survival, and not revival. For the old orthodox people 
of this type liturgy is the only meaning of the Church’s existence, 
and no moral or religious sacrifices are too great if they can secure 
the continuation of a legal liturgical life. Sergius did not believe 
in martyrdom, in “the blood of the martyrs as a seed of the Church”, 
He went so far as to declare all the recent martyrs of the Russian 
Church as political criminals. (Of course it was one of his “pious” 
official lies.) He stopped the purifying process of the Russian 
Church which alone could justify all the horrors of the revolution 
and he began a backward movement to the times of his youth where 
the Church was subservient to the State. The personality of Ser- 
gius is, certainly, a complex one. The time of the final appreciation 
is not yet come. Yet it is a mistake to count him of the same spir- 
itual generation as Berdiaev, Bulgakov or Merezhkovsky. His part 
in the “Religious Philosophical Meetings” of 1902 was rather an 
official one. He was appointed president by the Church authorities 
(Pobedonostsev) in order to check the liberal movement. Stalin used 
him again at the end of his career, as a survivor of the old régime, 
when all conservative forces were called upon to save the Russian 
land which could not be saved in the name of the Revolution alone. 


G. Feporov. 
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A CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO COMMUNISM, Ideological similarities 
‘between Dialectical Materialism and Christian Philosophy. By 
Tiran Nersoyan. Frederick Muller Ltd., London, 3/6. 


This little book is a good corrective for those who, even at this 

date, are inclined to give their support to communism or to Chris- 
tianity on the basis of superficial reference to the “real” achievements 
of one or the other. The author seeks to clarify the issue by analys- 
ing the philosophical elements in each, deducing a common termin- 
ology, and pointing out the correlation as well as the distinction 
between them. By this process he comes to the conclusion that Chris- 
tian philosophy, being a more comprehensive world-outlook, includes 
Marxism in itself. However, he does not allow the reader to settle - 
down in content, but forces him constantly to realise that you cannot 
reach this conclusion unless you stretch the framework and energise 
the doctrine of the Christian Church. Father Nersoyan’s book is 
therefore both clarifying and stimulating. 
- In a way, Father Nersoyan, who is the Rector of the Armenian 
Church in London, brings forward the struggle that went on during 
the first decade of this century between Lenin and the “searchers 
after God” or “makers of God”, which led Lenin to some of his 
sharpest polemics on religion, principally two letters addressed to 
Maxim Gorky, and his article on religion and the Party. Nersoyan’s 
approach is not polemic but synthetic. 

In light of this position, it is possible to consider practical life in 
Soviet Russia as an expression of Christian principles no less than 
of communist. The churches in the U.S.S.R. could not and cannot 
possibly remain blind to this fact, however opposed they may have 
been to the atheistic element in dialectic materialism. On the other 
hand, the Party’s efforts to eliminate any kind of faith in God, due 
to its fanatical devotion to materialist science, show that they do not 
bother to know nearly enough about God and the faith of the Chris- 
tian Church. Hopes entertained for religious freedom on the 
assumption that the Soviet Government is opportunistic are mis- 
placed and misleading. “Changes in Soviet policy do not imply 
change of principles. Marxist teaching is that methods should be 
adapted to circumstances as they arise.” All things are relative to 
these principles. Therefore freedom of worship is not freedom in 
the usual sense of the word, because Marxists consider religion to 
be in essence separated from Soviet life, and it is given “freedom” 
only as an accommodation to historical circumstance. To meet this 
persistent antinomy, it is necessary to engage communist doctrine at 
its fountain-head—dialectic materialism, the dogmatics of commun- 
ism, of which atheism is an integral element. 

The author says that the idea that the Soviet Union has done 
better without religion than other countries with it, is itself a chal- 
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lenge, to be disposed of not by argument but by achievement. To 
“leave it to the Almighty” is both lazy and un-Christian. Rather 
there must be bold understanding and sympathy, a sincere apprecia- 
tion of what is good in the communist camp, and an effort at recon- 
ciliation, utilising an essentially Christian strategy. Thus the author 
states that, under the communist system, the personality of the indi- 
vidual is not submerged, but retains its individuality even when 
integrated into the greater life of corporate society. He draws 
a parallel between this integration and the sacramental principle in 
Christian doctrine. This enlargement of the individual on the 
economic level is one of the strongest factors in striking a blow 
against selfishness. While not yet attained in actual practice in the 
U.S.S.R., freedom is the ultimate ideal of communism, and it is the 
business of the state to realise this freedom for the individual. The 
harshness and cruelties reported from Soviet experience are due to 
the “indispensable acceleration of the process of transformation’’. 
One may ask if, from the Christian point of view, the process might 
not better have been slower, if thereby human suffering could have 
been reduced. 

A Christian who is conscious of the warm love and presence of 
Christ has a kind of dread of the philosophy of cold materialism, but 
Father Nersoyan boldly asserts that dialectic-materialism is a vitally 
relevant faith, in direct contact with the objective world and, in 
effect, a creed for the Soviet state. Yet it is not a religion, for it is 
divorced from the supernatural, which is indeed denied by their faith. 
One of the chief charges against religion is this “flight to phantasy”. 
Besides, religion is considered anti-scientific, because it allows for 
super-natural energy, and is the servant of capitalist interest. To 
this charge the author replies by asserting that Christianity is super- 
scientific in that it consecrates science by consecrating the physical 
body, nature, and therefore nature’s laws. On the economic level 
the Church has always advocated the rights of the exploited and 
stood against social injustice; it is a fallacy to confuse Christianity 
with some of the clergy. Yet Christians as a whole will have to 
make their position clear: either with or against capitalism, as this 
word is commonly understood. 

“Communism, as it exists, is a powerful rival of Christianity not 
because it persecutes religion but because, in those spheres where it- 
has a positive and constructive teaching, it is in possession of truth.” 
It is not ultimately dangerous to Christianity because its attitude 
toward realities beyond its sphere of positive interest, e.g., toward 
the spiritual realm, is only negative. Communism wrongly assumes 
Christianity to be against truth. Christian philosophy, on the con- 
trary, is capable of accommodating what truth there is in commun- 
ism, retaining its own, and rejecting what is false on the fringe of 
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both. This is the task of the Christian philosopher, and of Christian 
practice in actual life. The author is confident that communism 1s 
“susceptible of such accommodation”. He quotes Engels as saying, 
“with each epoch-making discovery, even in the sphere of natural 
science, not to speak of the history of mankind, materialism has to 
change its form.” So if once materialism begins to look upon the 
universe as a whole and carries its dialectic process forward and 
outward, or “in other words, takes the materiality of the universe 
as an isolate in a qualitatively infinite entity,” then “it will have to 
step out of its gross materialism and arrive at a comprehensive spir- 
itualism. Christianity must help dialectic materialism to take this 
step.” It can thereby acquire the dynamic and find a place in socialist 
society, whereas to divorce it from material truth leaves it stagnant 
in capitalist society. 

Communist atheism is an inner conflict between human weakness 
and depravity, on the one hand, and the unlimited grandeur of 
human vision, on the other. “But the conflict has to be reduced. 
Communism will have to see God as He shows Himself to men. 
Communism will have to cease to be afraid of its vision.” 


It is impossible to summarise briefly the author’s dialectic 
process of drawing conclusions from the logic of paralleled Christian 
and communist philosophy, because each step in the process is 
essential. It is gratifying to see the attempt made so neatly, and 
it all comes down to this question: (communist) absolute being, abso- 
lute truth, absolute energy = (Christian theological) One God—the 
Father as Being, the Logos as Truth, the Spirit as Energy. 


A merit of this essay lies in its consistent attempt to reveal the 
spiritual elements and trend in dialectic materialism, particularly as 
practised as a philosophy in Russia, while at the same time indicating 
the earthly and social elements in a truly Christian theology. The 
two are brought to a common focus. It is an attempt which can only 
be made by Christians, because communists will assert that their 
philosophy has no focus except in the material universe. The author 
points out that dialectic materialism was developed by Engels and 
Lenin in conflict with the philosophical idealism of Hegel, and asserts 
that Hegel was a red herring—that there is no real conflict with true 
Christian philosophy. It is true that a distinction must be drawn 
between Hegel and Christian philosophy, but it does not follow that 
communism might not have a conflict, though a different one, with 
Christian theology. The chief point is that the dialectic materialist 
contemplates no eventual focus. Lenin wrote that Marx added to 
Hegel and Feuerbach, so that earlier materialism acquired new 
elements. “The greatest of these acquisitions is dialectics, i.e., the 
teaching of development in its most complete and deepest sense, 
free from one-sidedness, the teaching of the relativity of human 
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knowledge, giving us the reflection of eternally unfolding matter.” 
And in another place he writes, “following in the direction of 
Marxian theory, we shall draw nearer and nearer to objective truth, 
without actually reaching it; following any other path, we shall 
arrive only at confusion and falsehood.” (Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism.) Father Nersoyan tries to arrive at a distant focus, instead 
of fixing our eyes on “eternally unfolding matter”, which is bound 
by the dialectic process to be concerned with immediate and earthly 
things. He would correct this miasma of communism, and believes 


. that by the use of the bifocals of Christian philosophy, both the 


earthly and the heavenly may be clearly discerned. 
Pau B. ANDERSON. 


are Russian Propuets. By Nicolas Zernov. S.C.M. Press, 
70. 


“In our days the destiny of the whole Christian civilisation is at 
stake; its future will depend on its acceptance or rejection of the 
vision of the Church as seen by Khomiakov, Soloviev and Dostoev- 
sky.” 

Such is Nicolas Zernov’s thesis. Such are the facts. 

The Russians in exile have made a great contribution to the life 
and thought of the Federation. Everyone knows something of the 
thought of Berdyaev. Many will agree with the reviewer that when 
he discusses the great social forces and issues which confront Europe, 
Berdyaev invariably “hits the nail on the head”. 


Three Russian Prophets enables us to drink directly from the 
deep well of thought and experience from which Berdyaev and the 
Russian §.C.M. have drawn. (It does this by a vivid study of the 
work of Khomiakov, the layman who was really Russia’s first theolo- 
gian, Dostoevsky, the Christian novelist, and Soloviev, the philoso- 
pher who envisaged an ecumenical church.) Most of us have been 
fed on vague factless condemnatory propaganda about the Russian 
Church. Insight into its life and thought has also been prevented 
for us by the isolation of Russia due to its geographical position, 
by the fact that its literature has been almost a closed book to us, 
by the “speechlessness” of its culture. Until the nineteenth century 
Russian Christianity expressed its emotions, and insights into the 
nature of life, in architecture, painting, music and carving rather 
than the media of discourse and debate familiar to the Roman lawyer 
and to Protestant polemic. Now that the significance of the Ortho- 
dox way has become articulate in the writings of Khomiakov, Dos- 
toevsky, Soloviev and others, no Christian can fail to appreciate the 
voice of God’s prophets speaking in terrible judgment on Western 
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Christianity and realise the crucial importance of deepening his 
understanding of Orthodoxy. 

To whet your appetite and entice you to read this great book, I 
shall quote extensively from the fifth chapter: 

“The Orthodox Church so often described in the West as obso- 
lete and superstitious was the tutor and guide of these three great 
Russians. They learned from her how to approach the perplexing 
social problems of the scientific age and how to understand modern 
man . . . they differed from those Christian thinkers who have 
explained the present crisis as the consequence of social and economic 
changes brought about by the machine age, and sought remedies in 
the re-establishment of a Christian Order not unlike that which col- 
lapsed in the West at the time of the Reformation. 

“Khomiakov, Dostoevsky and Soloviev were more radical. They 
believed that the defects of Christian civilisation were so serious that 
they required more drastic changes. The root of its failure was the 
confusion as to the nature of the Church which distorted the thought 
and action of the majority of Christians.” 

Christians gave up their original freedom and accepted forms of 
church life modelled in accordance with the pattern of the Roman 
Empire. “Law and rules were promulgated, salutary discipline was 
imposed, necessary punishment of the slack and reluctant was 
inflicted, an army of well-trained officials was provided, and the 
grandiose structure was crowned by a single head, obedience to 
whom was the guarantee of the unity and stability of the whole 
edifice. But the magnificent temple had one defect. Its plan did 
not correspond to the intention of the Master-Builder. 

“The Church grew richer and stronger but it was not the kind 
of strength and wealth promised by the Incarnate Lord to His disci- 


ples. . . . Schisms did not improve matters. Besides a Church 
shaped like an empire the Christians produced churches organised 
like city republics, private associations and clubs. . . . The Protes- 


tants achieved freedom but at the expense of unity. Yet neither 
unity without freedom nor freedom without unity was any use... . 

“The Communist Revolution has been a decisive event in the 
religious history of mankind. . . . The doctrine of Communism 
reflects the two sides of the personality of its founder. On the one 
hand it obediently follows the materialistic trend of European thought, 
denies human freedom, accepts selfishness as the prime motive 
behind all human actions, treats men as parts of a vast mechanism, 
describing their conduct and feelings as entirely conditioned by 
economic necessity. But on the other hand, Marxian teaching 
represents the most violent protest against the lack of belief and 
against the egotism and disintegration of the European people. It 
is a revolt against the enslavement of men to matter, and a call for 
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the restoration of human dignity and freedom. Marxian Commun- 
ism is an unusual mixture of science and prophecy, and this is the 
source of its driving power, for it appeals both to the intellect and 
to pa emotions and touches the deep religious strains of the human 
soul, 

“There has been long and persistent misunderstanding in the 
West as to the causes of the conflict between the Communist State 
and the Russian Church. . . . The majority of the clergy and the 
bulk of the laity belonged to the poorer classes in Russia before the 
revolution. The privileged and well-to-do seldom showed any inter- 
est in church life. There was therefore, no ground for church 
opposition to the economic and social reform introduced by the 
Communists. The clash occurred on account of the radical differ- 
ence between Christian and Marxian teaching on God and Man. 

“The Russian Revolution has a world wide significance but its 
message is primarily addressed to Western Man, whose problem the 
Communists have tried so radically to solve. It marks the end of 
the long period of scepticism and religious confusion. It sets before 
mankind the inspiring task of establishing an integral social order, 
and it challenges all the conventions, customs and traditional beliefs 
on which the majority of European peoples have relied for two thou- 
sand years... . 

“Communists and Christians have more in common than is often 
realised. There is a greater gulf separating them from agnostics 
than that which parts them from each other; they both believe that 
mankind has its special task, and has the ability and power to fulfil it, 
but because they differ radically in their attitude to God, they use 
opposite weapons for the achievement of the ultimate goal. The 
Communist system bears the seal of its militant atheism and 
materialism in its ruthless treatment of individuals and subordination 
of all values to the economic interests of the collectivity. 

“The Russian Revolution presents, therefore, the unique sight of 
a battle between the omnipotent State and a helpless Church. It is 
difficult to imagine two adversaries more unequal in power and 
status. . . . The atheists in Russia have been defeated because they 
met a force which is stronger than man. . . . The Christians of 
Russia have been tested by one of the hardest of all trials, the sense 
of being abandoned and forgotten by all. Yet they were not fighting 
only their own battle, for the conflicts, doubts and contradictions 
of the whole history of the Church were brought to their climax in 
the tense struggle between them and the atheistic State.” 

One is tempted to quote the whole book. But let this be suffi- 
cient to suggest that Zernov tackles and illuminates the basic issues 
about the relation of Christianity to Western society with which 


every intelligent Christian must grapple. 
JoHN COLEMAN. 
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THE WRETCHEDNESS AND GREATNESS OF THE CHuRCH. By W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, translated from the French by Dorothy Mackie 
and Hugh Martin. London: The Student Christian Movement 
Press, 1944, pp. 88. Price, 2/6. 


No one knows more about what the Christian Church really is 
and really ought to be than the author of this compact and sober 
account of the present position of the Church in the world. Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft’s own intellectual pilgrimage has been marked by the 
clear recognition of the difference between an interpretation of 
Christianity which is preoccupied with the diffuse and peripheral 
issues of culture and of character and an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity which knows what is central and vital to its survival and 
effectiveness in the world. The theological rediscovery of the Church 
in which continental ‘Christian thought since the first world war has 
culminated has shaped the point of view and the interpretation of 
this book. No one knows more about the aspiration and the failure 
of the contemporary Church to be the Church than Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft. As one of the joint secretaries of the World Council of 
Churches, he has been at work in Geneva during the second world 
war and in constant, indeed, almost miraculous, touch with the life 
and thought of the Churches separated from one another by war 
and oppression yet guided by a sense of unity, of fellowship, of 
uniqueness of purpose and opportunity unknown in Protestantism 
since the Reformation. With notable sobriety, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft 
appraises the greatness of the Church today without optimism and 
the wretchedness of the Church today without despair. He can do 
this because he sees behind the widespread indifference and hostility 
toward the Church the failure of the Church to express its only 
greatness, namely, that it is the Church of Jesus Christ. On the 
other hand, he sees that the totalitarian issue of our time has not 
inaugurated but rather has sharpened the self-examination and 
penitence of the Church so that hidden within its present distress is 
the promise of integrity. Thus, the wretchedness of the Church is 
not “the fact that the world has declared war upon it” (p. 5) but 
the failure “to be altogether and wholeheartedly the Church” (p. 6). 
And the greatness of the Church is not its prestige and influence in 
the world but that “in His patience God still offers us time. The 
Word of God is there and . . . it is given to the churches to speak 
fe Be world as they have not been able to do for many a long year” 

p. 6). 

In order to understand what the Church really is and what is 
really going on in it today it is necessary to understand the para- 
doxical fact that “we live in an age that is at once the age of the 
anti-churches and the age of the Church. It is the time of the 
destruction of the Church but also of its rebuilding” (p. 6). The 
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author undertakes in four chapters to aid this understanding. He 
thinks that this paradox is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Church in the world and explains its indestructibility in history. For 
the Church is the people of God whose history begins, whether we 
like it or not, in the Old Testament claim that God has chosen to 
make His will known in the world through a special people. By 
God’s own “process of concentration”, “there comes the supreme 
moment when the people of God consists of a single Figure” who 
makes the way “plain for a new people of God” (15). Thus by a 
single and unique act of atonement the exclusive particularism of a 
race is transmuted into the inclusive particularism of a people which 
“lives by the Spirit of God”. This “new people” is inclusive because 
it embraces all mankind. But it remains particular because all man- 
kind is included not by virtue of its humanity but by virtue of its 
acceptance of the fact that “one died for all” (2 Cor. 5: 14). This 
means that “the wall of separation which had stood between Israel 
and the other peoples” has fallen and that God has formed “His own 
people from among all the peoples of the earth” (16). It means that 
there is “a new phenomenon in the history of the nations”. This new 
phenomenon is the Church which is “a different people”, a “new 
people, ae not by earthly bonds, but united in Christ, whose body 
itis. :(t7). 

The author does not conceal the fact that this view of the Church 
is meaningful only in terms of a two-dimensional understanding of 
history. There is a “vertical history” which consists of the acts of a 
God “who reveals Himself in action” (9) and an “horizontal his- 
tory” which can be understood as a “chain of cause and effect” (24). 
It is impossible to understand the Bible, according to the author, 
and the Church which is based upon it, without orienting life and 
thought around the points of intersection between the vertical and 
the horizontal dimensions of history. We may not like it that God 
behaves in this way, and we may set out to get a different kind of 
God, but the fact remains that the Bible and the Church are mean- 
ingless except they are understood in terms of a God whose activity 
is defined by the Atonement. 

But this is only the starting point. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft then goes 
on to show that it is really the attempt of the Church to understand 
itself in other terms than these which is chiefly responsible for its 
impotence in the world. And by the same token it is the recovery by 
the Church of this understanding of itself which promises a new 
birth of freedom and of power for its life in the world. A culture 
which had come to take the world for granted and to trust in the 
rational and benevolent capacities of men to order their private and 
public life finds itself menaced by a totalitarianism which makes 
divine claims for a nation, or a race, or a class and which triumphs 
over the illusions and the anarchies of its opponents. The churches 
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which have suffered under this totalitarianism have been driven to 
reaffirm the existence in the world of a people of God as the only 
safeguard against the demonic particularism of collectivist states 
and as the only kind of particularism which can hold a global world 
together in community. 

The author has seen these things happen in the churches of the 
occupied countries and his account of them is brief but moving. His 
deepest concern, however, is that the signs of promise that are to be 
seen shall not be lost to the Church because of untimely fears or 
faithlessness. Accordingly there are three forthright chapters which 
suggest what must happen to the Church as it exists in the local 
parish, as it exists in relation with other churches in a universal 
church, and as it faces the practical problems of life in the secular 
world. The emphasis placed upon biblical preaching and Bible study 
and upon the recovery of the diaconate and the eldership as spiritual 
ministries rather than administrative offices in the local parish; the 
insistence upon an ecumenical spirit in the churches which shall not 
confuse the merging of denominations with the holy, catholic Church 
but which shall raise anew for each of the denominations the truth 
or falsity of its own position in the universal Church; the candid 
account of the extent to which the Church does have a common 
mind about its message and function in the contemporary world and 
the extent to which Christians are still divided about their faith and 
duty ; these are the considerations which make this book a particu- 
larly valuable handbook of information and stimulus to all who are 
seriously exercised about their own relation to the Church and about 
the vitality of the Church today and tomorrow, I think the para- 
graphs dealing with the way in which the ecumenical spirit in the 
Church clarifies the Roman in distinction from the Reformation 
conceptions of the Church catholic (pp. 58-63) and the paragraphs 
which suggest that the recovery by the Church of its office in the 
world as the Body of Christ defines for the Church its “political mis- 
sion” (pp. 76-88) are deserving of special consideration and com- 
mendation. 

One lays this book aside with a strong sense of the gulf that 
separates the continental from the American churches. Perhaps the 
best index of this situation is the extent to which the British churches 
are being drawn toward the outlook and the practice of the con- 
tinental Churches even though the military and the political circum- 
stances in the midst of which they find themselves suggest a stronger 
tie with America than with Europe. This may mean only that in 
the ecumenical as well as in the global world Britain is destined to 
mediate between divergent points of view and rivalries of power. It 
could also mean that the theology and the suffering which have 
revitalised the Church on the other side of the Atlantic have still too 
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largely bypassed the Church in America. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft is not 
-unmindful of the serious thought and effort which have been devoted 
to the question of the nature and function of the Church and to the 
“six pillars of peace” by ‘American theologians and by committees 
of the Federal Council of Churches. But his frank acceptance of an 
inner logic of the Bible as the basis of the Church’s existence and 
duty in the world is still very foreign to American Protestantism 
which—though no longer in open conflict—is widely affected by the 
difference between those who think the inner logic of the Bible has 
to do with salvation but not history and those who have been so 
preoccupied with the salvation of history that they have found it 
possible to conclude that the Bible has no inner logic at all. Again, 
there is a growing disquiet in America over the lack of interest and 
opportunity among the laity in ordering their daily thought and work 
in terms of specifically Christian ideas and commitments. But the 
professional groups referred to in this book (pp. 36ff) who meet 
to discover what they. ought to do as Christians in their several 
professions is very far from a significant aspect of American Church 
life. 

On the other hand, the continental position of the author has 
naturally led him to a starting point and an emphasis which seem 
at a distance to be somewhat abrupt and oversimplified. The biblical 
emphasis of the opening chapter seems preponderantly textual in 
view of the insufficient notice which is taken of the horizontal 
dimension of history which the biblical dimension is supposed to 
intersect. The author is correct, of course, in suggesting that it is 
not persecution but faithlessness which constitutes the primary 
wretchedness of the Church. But he has perhaps not sufficiently indi- 
cated the importance of persecution for the continental rediscovery 
of the Church so that those of tus who belong to non-suffering 
Churches may be more urgently moved—not to covet suffering— 
but to a readier acceptance of the theological insights which have 
been born of the sufferings of our brethren. 

This book is a convincing account of the ecumenical spirit as the 
primary fact and responsibility of the contemporary Church. It is 
the more convincing because it views the ecumenical spirit more as 
promise than achievement. But it is also a convincing forecast of a 
crisis which threatens almost prematurely to overtake the ecumenical 
spirit. The issue is whether a faith nourished by suffering can be 
confessed with equal fervor and integrity where no real suffering 
has occurred. If so, then the ecumenical promise of the contem- 
porary Church in every corner of the world is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, for “the Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit that 
we are children of God” (Rom. 8: 16). 

Pau, LEHMANN. 
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Tue University AND THE MoprerN Wortp: An Essay in the 
Philosophy of University Education. (Foreword by Reinhold 
Niebuhr.) By Arnold S. Nash. Macmillan Co., New York, 


$2.50. 


One great merit of this book is that it inveighs with equal power 
against both a dead scholasticism and a dead positivism. The author 
is searching for an adequate frame of reference for higher educa- 
tion today. In this search he rejects alike the position of “scholastic 
metaphysicians” and their modern intellectual counterparts, the 
“logical positivists”. Any who are still committed, therefore, to the 
kind of humanism fathered by Auguste Comte, or even represented 
by John Dewey, will bristle at Mr. Nash’s book. Says Mr. Nash: 
“John Dewey’s writings on education are filled with illustrations of 
this tendency of the modern mind to absolutise his own criteria 
in the act of attacking others as arbitrary.” (p. 117.) 


The University and the Modern World is a comprehensive, at 
times discursive, book. It is certainly ambitious and from the outset 
claims a broad scope for its investigation: “The real crisis in the 
universities of today has its origin in the crisis in liberal-capitalist 
democracy, for a university, like any other social institution, ex- 
presses both the vices and the virtues of the social order in which it 
exists.” (p. 8.) The first of the three parts of the book, called “The 
Plight of the University,” finds the relation of the university to the 
social order expressed by the spectator theory, the ambulance theory, 
or the participant theory—with few achieving the role of partici- 
pators. Participation even to the extent of launching a thousand 
university settlements in less than fifty years after the opening of 
Toynbee Hall in 1885 has not prevented the leaders of working class 
movements from viewing the settlement movement as one calculated 
to ease rather than remove the tensions of our modern industrial 
society. 


Another aspect of the plight of the university is its capitulation 
to the dogma of measurement—“the modern archangel is measure- 
ment and gaily do we invoke his aid to measure the immeasurable” 
(p. 41). An example of this is a sociologist’s attempt to measure 
happiness. Another is Sorokin’s course on “Social Dynamics” 
described as “a physiology of human society”. This leads to an 
uncritical acceptance of a dogmatism of science which reveals a state 
of decadence since ‘“‘younger teachers of philosophy have lost self- 
confidence and have rejected traditional metaphysics in favour of 
the barren creed of ‘logical positivism’ ” (p. 46, cf. also, p. 142). 


The good and bad effects of the Protestant Reformation will 


never be satisfactorily adjudged. Just as the familiar Troeltsch- 
Weber-Tawney theory charges Protestantism with furthering the 
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emergence of capitalism so Mr. Nash says that Protestantism also 
furthered the emergence of modern experimental science. Scientific 
individualism was given its head and soon assumed a dominant posi- 
tion in the university. But it was to decline. It took too seriously 
Newton’s misplaced warning, “Physics beware of metaphysics.” 
Further, it bowed the knee to the false god of Reason with the result 
that “science, which began as an anti-rationalist movement, has 
rivetted on to the modern world an exaggerated trust in the power 
of reasoning, which equals, to use Whitehead’s phrase, the rational- 
istic orgy of the Middle Ages.” Mr. Nash disproves that science is 
presuppositionless, that it is completely independent of philosophy, 
and that it views reason as a neutral arbiter between contending 
opinions. In vain the modern liberal democratic tradition has re- 
written the Shorter Catechism so that the purpose of man is “to be 
scientific in thought, word, and deed.” 


After passing judgment on liberal democratic education in such a 
forthright manner ‘Mr. Nash looks at the record of nazism and com- 
munism. A friend of mine, an able philosopher, said that Part II, 
dealing with the totalitarian university as revealing a true diagnosis 
‘but a false remedy, is the strongest section of the book. Truth as 
trans-national, learning as universal, are rejected by the nazi attack 
and regarded as absurd. But the nazi is right in regarding know- 
ledge as not presuppositionless, as serving a purpose other than itself, 
as not ultimately objective but conditioned, as not atomic but a unity. 
The nazi remedy, however, is wrong because of its totalitarian view 
of man and its insistence that education be used simply for the good 
of the state and the race. 


The same perversion characterises the Soviet University. On the 
good side Marxism maintains that knowledge must serve a social 
purpose and is socially conditioned, and it believes in the possibility 
of the universalisation of knowledge through the development of 
science. But the inner dynamics of Marxism are such that they 
make a total demand for support in any field, as when J. B. S. Hal- 
dane is found proving that Marx, and Engels in particular, were the 
“harbingers of the quantum theory”. The class dogma has at last 
made the most significant social analysis stop short. André Gide 
recognises this when, after his return from the U.S.S.R. he writes: 
“There are things more important in my eyes than myself, more 
important than the U.S.S.R. These things are humanity, its destiny 
and its culture.” 


In his third and final part aimed at a reconstruction Mr. Nash 
seeks to make us “see why, for the modern world, the achievement 
of some common frame of reference is a commanding necessity.” 
The sociology of knowledge will be determinative in the epoch 
before us and much depends on whether the relativist, the absolutist, 
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or relationist theory of knowledge is accepted. The intellectual 
anxiety of man leads him to the problems involved in “absolutising 
his point of view”. But some stand must be taken and Mr. Nash finds _ 
“a fresh source of wisdom . . . from a re-interpretation of the 
Judaic-Christian tradition which, having outlasted the fall of many — 
civilisations, has therefore a source beyond any one of them.” 
(p. 253.) fe 
Mr. Nash rejects the speculum mentis based on Thomistic meta-_ 
physics and so vigorously championed by Hutchins and Adler. oe 
does this because we cannot turn our back on the new knowledge of - 
man and the universe revealed by modern science. If, however, — 
scholasticism turns out to be an idol with feet of clay the present 
regnant scientific positivism is nothing but an intellectual polytheism. 
‘To create a Weltanschauung which avoids both liberal atomism and 
totalitarian dogmatism is therefore the task to which Mr. Nash calls 
us. This cannot be done by providing an education which is reli- 
giously neutral. The secularisation of our private colleges and the 
exclusion of religious teaching from state universities are deplored. 
What is needed is a fellowship of lay theologians and Christian 
scholars who regard it as part of their vocation to create a Christian 
world view in the university. The present crisis is a world crisis. 
It can be met only if the liberal democratic university becomes “a 
witness to the glory of God”, discovering the meaning of Christian 
vocation for a man or woman who is a chemist, sociologist, etc., 
applying Christian criteria to the presuppositions relevant to the 
study of individual academic subjects, and working toward an intel- — 
lectual synthesis strong enough to be set over against the positivistic, 
Marxist, and humanitarian alternatives. ; 
In dealing with the problem of unity with freedom, faith and 
education, Mr. Nash is constructive and realistic. He carries on very 
ably the thought of William Adams Brown’s smaller volume The | 
Case for Theology in the University, published in 1938. In the 
present volume, including its comprehensive and valuable notes on 
bibliography, Mr. Nash has given us a study which in its own way 
is of more significance than Mr. Van Doren’s much discussed book 
on liberal education. It is a very real contribution toward realising 
the dictum of Alfred North Whitehead: “The essence of education 
is that it be religious.” 
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A. BurNs CHALMERS. 


